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HERMAN; 

OR 


YOUNG ENIGHTHOOD. 


BY E. FOXTON, 
Author of “‘ Prémices,” 
CHAPTER XXV- Concluted. 

Herman spoke a little louder, and very rap- 
jly. “ Briefly this: you have come to a place 
of peril, as you thought, on a humane errand ; 
yd for that I thank you—thank you both, 
land he glanced at Broadstone, who still looked 
doggedly ont of the window, and did not turn 
his head,} most cordially; I am a prisoner in 
your power, and that of those who sent you 
here; and I know my place. I should not 
have thought it well to toree my sentiments 
upon you; but, since you have inquired into 
the m, you shall know them too distinetly for 
any chance of misunderstanding. T have just 
from the death-beds of others. I am 
back, very likely, to my own. Grave- 
yes, I find. The blindest 
s see their sins when they 


“ome 
just going 
dan ps clear the ¢ 
men can someuines 
are pushed to the eauge 
mine. Many things which I ought to have 


of the tomb. I see 


done. are yet undone; and | have done some 


that I ought not; but as for that, which you 





call my crime—if it is, saving one of my fel- 
low-countrymen frum torture, and another, per- | 


haps, from murder—I aim ready to let all my 
other actions go, and take that single one with | 
me, to lay be 


take my salvation upon all Heaven’s verdict, | 


fore 


the judgment-seat, and 


that it was none. The dying have their privi- 


leges; and, as a probably dying man, I tell 
you, that when you die—and God grant that 
Death may not even now stand nearer to you 
than Repentance—all the piteous dusky faces 
of your human brothers and sisters, cut off by 
you, as & legislator or master, from all which 
makes it life to live, will loom up through the 
darkness of your past and future, and lower 
upon you, and crowd, like those of accusing 
demons, between you and the mercy-seat.” 
Whittle opened his mouth mutely, as if to 
let his amazement out. He had got his quielus. 


| ® further confession ; and, as soon as he could, 


“Tf you knew I was a murderer!” He caught 
his breath, and hid his face in his hands. 

“T have known that, my poor friend, almost 
as long as I have known you.” 

“ And been so kind!” exclaimed Kane, look- 
ing up, with a flash of astonished gratitude. 
“But you'll say there’s no help for me.” He 
burst into tears. 

“J shall not. If Satan himself, the father of 
murders, stood before me, grieving for his hor- 
rible past, and desiring to do right for the future, 
I should not tell him that there was no help for 
him. I should see that all the angel in him had 
not been quite dashed out by his fall. I should 
tell him that God’s goodness was greater than 
even his wickedness, and that, since he could 
repent, I believed that even he need not des- 

air. 
Pe But I can’t repent,” said Kane; “ that’s 
just it.” 

A message came from the hospital to hasten 
Herman. He rose, as poor Kane thought, to 
abandon him. 

“Going away to leave me? There! I told 
you so.” - 

“f-must go, Tam afraid; “but T will not leave 
you, if you would like to come with me, Kane. 
Come with me, in Christ’s name, and help to 
tend the sick and do his work. Those who are 
called into the vineyard at the eleventh hour, 
you know, are offered the same wages as the 
earlier workers ; but, in common gratitude, they 
should work the harder. Let us forget ourselves, 
and serve our neighbors now, while God is call- 
ing upon us to do so, through the cries of their 
suffering ; and we will talk further together, by 
and by.” 

Herman did not wish to lose sight of Kane, 
and rightly guessed that his was one of those 
cases of religious melancholy, which need for 
their relief outward quite as much as inward 
Christian working. He did work hard and 
heartily, night and day, and grew less moody 
and more cheerful, as he thought more about 
doing, and less exclusively about feeling, 
right; but he was evidently still anxious for 


Herman found an opportunity for him to 
make it. 

It was midnight. The sickest men lay half- 
stupefied with laudanum. Herman and Kane 
went from bed to bed, as they were wanted, and 
whispered together in the intervals of their at- 
tendance : 

“You see, sir,” whispered Kane, “this was 
why I shot George Bowie. George and me was 
both sparking after Sue Marigorownd ; and first 
she’d be sweet on him an tart on me; and 
then, if I commenced to run after somebody 
else, she'd just take a sort of a twirl, and be 
sweet on me and tart on him, as the young la- 
dies will, just because they’d rather, of course, 
have two beaux than one, as long as they can. 





Herman had said his say, and felt that his con- 
tancy was unlikely to be endangered by any 
future importunities. Renewing his acknowl- 
edgments for the favor intended, he turned to 
go, but went to Broadstone first, and looked 
into his face. 
much griel, 

“Good bye, my son,” said he, in a husky 
whisper. “if I could, I would have saved 
your life, and lost your honor, wouldn’t 1? 1 
meant well,” 

knew you did.” 

“God help us all! Lads like you die. 

live. 


There was no anger in it, but 


Lads 


like mine I don’t know whether your 


death or his life will stab me nearest to the | 


heart. He had a fit of delirium tremens last 
week, poor tellow, or I should have been here 
before.” 
Herman wrut 
parted. 
still passa 


his hand in silence, and they 
his way back, through the damp, 
, lie opened his letters, and glanced 
at them as he passed the windows, but folded 
, and put them into his bosom. 
too full of fond hope to be read 
nd he had by this time become a 
personage of too much importance and consider- 
ation to have much more to fear from the per- 
onal inspection of the officers. 

As he passed a door which stood ajar, Well- 
beloved, who had evidently been on the watch 
for him, opened it noiselessly, and beckoned 
him in. The sight which was. prepared for 
him there suggested to his mind, in an instant, 
amore vivid picture of that first Last Supper 
in the upper chamber at Jerusalem, than, 
with his best endeavors—constitutionally fond 
though he was of ceremonial beauty and sol- 
emn pomp of worship—he had ever succeeded 
n calling up before it hitherto, in any stately 
church, in the midst of scientific music, richly- 
clad worshippers, and silver plate. 

He had some months before joined Wellbe- 
loved, and a few other Christians of different 
denominations in. the prison, in a request to 
the chaplain, that he would administer to them 
the Communion. He had doubted the propri- 


them 1 p again 
™"} ° 
They were 


just now; ¢ 


ety of admitting convicted criminals, one of 


them (7.¢., Herman) confessedly impenitent, to 
such a privilege, procrastinated, consulted with 
some of his clerical brethren, who shared his 
scruples, and there the matter rested. the 
contusion and dismay of the present time, it 
had not again been brought up. 


Wellbeloved and his friends, ia the mean | 


while, had consulted together, aad, after much 
deliberation, determined to carry out their Mas- 
ter’ parung request, if not as they would, as 
they could. The little bare cell, with its stone 
floor and plastered wadis, had been swept and 
set in order with the most scrupulous care. A 
mall deal table had been borrowed, cleaned, 
and placed in the middle of the room. The 


ne on each side of it, for seats. Upon it were 
pat a squared piece of busenit saved for the 
purpose trom their dinner, and one of their tin 
Cups, polished and brightened, full of water. 
he poor men, five or six in number, were as- 
sembled, waiting for Herman, silent, awed, de- 
Vout, and reverent. He sat down with them, 
With the tears in his eyes. Wellbeloved prayed. 
They ate, drank, and sang together a simple 
iymn, which one of them had composed for the 
*casion, touching from its appropriateness, 
Wrust, resignation, and gratitude; and Herman 
left them presently, feeling as if Christ had been 
48 truly present there as in any chapel or 
cathedral all that day. : 

As he hurried past an angle of the wall, he 
x With a start the haggard yellow face of 
ne ane was evidently lying in wait for 
Putting ou } A. = irresolute, anxious way. 

f out his hand to him, he eried cheerily 
“ Ah, Kane, how are > aes —_ 1 hile 
since I have had _ you? Itisa good while 

“Tg ” — a chance to ask you. / Q 
K: eee you'd forgot all about me,” said 

ane, querulously, 

“ Not I. . 
rememt 
have 


lhere’s nobody here whom T shall 

ver longer, or more kindly. We shall 

ule more good talks and readings to- 

gethe r soon, | hope; but, my patients first, then 

© bie werey must be the rule for the Doctor, 
stntit? You don’t feel unwell?” 


It's the nature of ‘em, and we hadn’t ought to 
mind it. I didn’t care a pistareen ; for I knowed 
| all the while she purposed to settle down on me, 
| when she’d had her swing ; but George, when he 
| commenced to see how the wind sot, he got as 
| mad as any dog. He swore he’d shoot me, and 
| so have it out of both on us, seein there wasn’t 
| no other way a gentleman could chastise a lady. 
| Sue, she heard on it, and commenced to feel 
| almighty bad. She sent for him to come and 
| call, and writ him, and stopped and spoke to him 
| when she met him a-walkin; but he wouldn’t 

hear to a word. You've remarked, I des- 
say, sir, a pretty young miss o’ that description 
| among young men is just like a poker; she 
can stir up a powerful great fire, but she ain't 
no great account for puttin itout. George was a 
mighty ugly feller always when he was in liquor ; 
and arter he found Sue purposed to jilt him, he 
was tightish or so most all the while. Well, 
up to that time, you see, sir, I hadn’t been what 
you'd call every-day wicked, but only Sabbath 
day wicked. bye see?” ; 

“No; do you mean that you did not spend 
your Sundays well ?” 

“ Well, no; I only mean that I was under 
the wrath o’ God. I hadn’t done nothin; but 
I was impenitent, you know.” ais 

“You mean that you were not a religious 
man?” 

“Well, yes. I always went to to meetin 
reg’lar, and read my Bible, and kep the com- 
mandments, said my prayers mornin an evenin, 
an all that, and went to revivals, too, time after 
time; but somehow or other I couldn’t seem 
| to get converted ; and so I knew that if George 
| did shoot me, he’d shoot me right into hell-fire ; 
| for he was a plaguey good marksman, drunk or 
| sober; and I coulgn abide the thoughts on it, 
| and it ha’nted mé day an night. I couldn’t eat, 
| nor I couldn’t sleep; and I[ got as lean as a 

rail and as yeller as I be now; and I thought 

even if I did repent, under such circumstances, 

I couldn't be sure ’twas genuine, nor anythin 
| but fear o’ the consequences of transgression; 
| so I just got behind the bush, on the road to 
| the tavern, with my shot-gun, an shot him, to 
| give myself time.” 

“ But surely you are sorry for it now?” 

“ Well, I don’t know, sir; that’s what I never 
could settle rightly to the satisfaction o’ my 
own mind. I have it over and over sixty times 
in an hour, this way and that way, sometimes 
for days and days; and just as soon as I think 
I’ve got it put down, up it jumps again, like the 
stick that was so crooked it couldn't lay still ; 
and I can’t get it out of my head till it seems 
as if my very skull would split. I’m sorry and 
I ain't. I’m sorry for George. I don't owe 
him no grudge ; nor I didn’t at the time. If] 
could pull him up outof the fire and brimstone, 
without gettin in myself, I’d do it in less nor 
no time; but if one of us has got to be in there 
forever, I’d sooner ‘twould be him than me, and 
I can’t help it. His was the fault. He didn’t 
ought toact so. I'd ha’ let bim be, and glad 
to, if he hadu’t threatened me. If ’twas to do 
over again, I’m fearful I would do just so ; and 
that ain’t repentance; and them that don't re- 
pent can’t hope to be saved.” 

“ © Assolver non si puo, chi non si pente ; 
Ne pentere e volere insieme puossi,’ ” 
thought Herman. “ Kane, and ‘il mero cheru- 
bino, have arrived at the same conclusion in 
their separate inferni, and no doubt it is a true 








ne. 
on When I want to repent, it’s because that I 
want to keep out of hell-fire; and I can’t want 
to keep out, and wish at the same time I'd let 
him pop me in, can I? And it’s just like a 
snarly skein of silk in my brains ; and the more 
I try to get it untangled, the more it snarls up. 
The poor half-distracted creature actually 
squinted, in the intensity of his introspection. 

Herman laid his hand upon his shoulder: 
“Let it alone, Kane; don’t try any lon er just 
now. Let me see if I can’t disentangle it for 
you. You must have been very young when 
all i happened ?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“You think, then, that if you had died at 
that time, a well-meaning and inoffensive, 
though very likely a very imperfect and thought- 


with work and worship, and don’t scare other 


myself dead many a time, if it hadn’t been for 
the anguish and gnashing of teeth.” 

“ And if IT can show you a better and happier 
way, which you might safely have taken, shall 
you not repent that you took the one you did?” 
“ Bless your heart, sir, so I could. Show me, 
for pity’s sake, now. Show me!” 

“IT think you seem to have been somewhat 
in the situation of the young man whom our 
Lord loved, when he ran to him to ask what he 
should do to inherit eternal life. You kept the 
commandments, did you not? Honored your 
parents?” 

“T did. They sot a store by me. I was 
mother's cosset. She died after they put me in 
here.” The tears rolled down his cheeks. 
“That was good; but it was not enough, 
You were not perfect, At least one thing more 
was tequired of you. God seems to have called 
upon you, if you had only understood it so, to 
run the risk of a possible evil to yourself, rather 
then do a certain mischief to your neighbor ; 
just. as Christ called on the young Jew to leave 
all his great possessions and follow him. If he 
mised that young min treasures in heaven 
in return for the satrifice of his wealth, I think 
that he would have given you treasure there, 
too, for the sacrifice of your young life, laid 
down in his spirit, however imperfect your life 
may have been. And so all these miserable 
years, which you have spent in‘ prison and in 
despair, might have been passed blessedly with 
him in paradise, while your murderer, it may 
be, touched by your example, was repenting in 
this world. Kane, you can repent of that rash 
action now?” 
“Tean! Idol 
out! Hurray! 
tion! Oh”—— 
“Hush, my dearest fellow, hush! You'll 
disturb the other men! Now, I advise you to 
think henceforward as little as you can about 
the past. Mental troubles like yours are apt to 
return by force of habit and association, if one 
looks back to their causes. Take care of the 
present. Serve God cheerfully and diligently 


I've got dug 
Salva- 


Hallelujah ! 


I’ve got deliverance ! 


people away from His service with your gloomy 
face. As soon as this sickness is over, | must 
give you a little medicine. Men don’t get the 
clearest or brightest views of this life or the 
other with the whites of their eyes as yellow as 
yours are. Now lie down, and get a little sleep, 
while I watch ; and, when you wake up, I'll fol- 
low your example.” 

The third week passed. 
bathing-tubs were cleared away. The sick 
were recovering; the dead, buried. Within 
the penitentiary, many “ places were empty ”— 
Wellbeloved’s among them—or “filled already 
by strangers,” never long wanting there. With- 
out, St. Dominique had died. 

A neighbor on the plantation nearest to his, 
a man also of desperate character, had several 
times had his poultry-yard trespassed upon by 
the terrier Faust. His negroes reported that 
the dog came every night, stole a cock or hen 
from the roost, and then ran away. This neigh- 
bor watched for it with his gun, and shot it. 
Wounded, but not killed, it started for home. 
He pursued, without getting a fair chance to | 
take aim at it again, meaning to dispatch it, if 
necessary, in its master’s presence. It ran 
through St. Dominique’s quarter. This was 
still, and seemed empty. The cabin-doors hung 
open. The broad moon shone on two or three 
black corpses, putrefying on the ground. A 
living skeleton of a blood-hound, chained to a 
kennel, crawled up on its thread-like quivering 
legs, and strove to bay at him with the very 
ghost of a howl. The wounded dog limped on, 
now but a few yards before him; but be no 
longer cared to shoot, and followed it, as if 
through a bad dream, unhindered and alone, 
even to the open door of the chamber of St. 
Dominique, where the bleeding dog—the only 
thing that he ever seemed to love, the only 
thing that loved him—with one last effort, 
sprang upon his bed, and, staining it with its | 
gore, licked the blue, fixed, hideous features of | 
his corpse, and so died. 

It was supposed, though never clearly known, 
that, he oat his driver having been among the 
first seized by the cholera, the other slaves had 
run away, and left them to their fate ; and that 
even his favorite, in its starvation, had feared 
his savage temper too much to help itself to | 
anything of his for food, though it ae him | 
too well to forsake him. Poor dog! Poor 
man! Since he had not fallen too low for one 
creature still to love him, let us hope that his 
Creator may have mercy on him, if only for 
that loving creature’s sake. 

Edward and his eharges returned to Bos- 
ton, on the first news of the danger, deter- 
mined to see Herman again, at all hazards, if 
he still lived. They were met at the dock by 
the faithful Patrick, with a face and letters 
which told them that the danger was over. 
Herman wrote ina spirit of thankfulness al- 
most too deep to be otherwise than solemn ; 
though in a postscript, with playfulness intend- 


The bottles and 


quently be sent into free States for it. Young 


citizens whose childhood has been spent in 
slave States are sometimes found, for want of 
the preliminary training of good public schools, 
too deficient in self-control, subordination, an? 
preparatory scholarship, when they get to a 
university in a free State, to make much prog- 
ress there, except in mischief. 

Young Broadstone had been sent hundreds 
of miles from home, at the very age when good 
domestic influences are most important to a 
mau. Through the weakness of his mother, 
and the ignorance of both his parents as to the 
actual needs of his situation, he had been kept 
supplied with twice as much money as could 
have been thought a sufficient allowance for a 
Northern youth of his expectations, and with 
nearly as much as was spent at the same time 
by all the rest of his family. He had excellent 
parts by nature, and was ambitious of distinc- 
tion, but was, for the causes above mentioned, 
utterly incapable of signalizing himself by any- 
thing but “ good-fellowship ” and fastness. in 
the latter, accordingly, he took one part and 
degree after another, and was, at the end of his 
academical course, returned upon his father’s 
hands, a confirmed sot. 

This was a grief to poor Broadstone the elder, 
for which even Herman could find no consola- 
tion, and which, therefore, he could hardly bear 
to see; so that he was in a manuer resigned to 
his old friend’s absence; while so much kind- 
ness and personal attachment was shown him 
by his new friends throughout the town, that 
he ventured in the spring to write to Edward 
that he would graciously permit him to come 
to Bondage for him, if he had no other engage- 
ment, and give him the pleasure of his company 
on the way home. 

For the National Era. 


PERSEVERE! 
BY SARAH F 


Far from all the light and gladness of the sunny earth 
away, 

Countless busy lit'le insects toiled in silence day by day. 

Time pessed on, and still they labored, and the fabric 
slowly grew, 

Till above the waves an island rose in beauty to the 
view. 


There the palm tree waved its branches, there the sea- 
bird built its nest; 

There the weary storm-tossed pilgrim sought its welcome 
shores for rest; 

Flowers bloomed antid the sunlight, many wand’rers trod 
the shore, 

And amidst the sea the island stood a blessing evermore. 


Many days a tiny acorn lay within a lonely dell, 

Geile breezes blew above it, and the dew upon it fell, 

Till it started from its refuge, the dark and dreary earth, 

Till it peeped around the forest, gay with songs of peace 
and mirth. 


Years passed on; in strength and beauty still the rugged 
oak-tree grew, 

Sulleach year a broader shadow o’er the sunny earth it 
threw ; 

Pilgrims rested *neath its branches, tender vines unto it 
clung, 

And the sweetest flowers of springtimeever in its shadow 
sprung. 


Thus the mind unfolds its treasures when the clouds 
nround it break, 

Thus by years of patient striving, sleeping powers atlast 
awake! 

Notat once the merry sunbeams on the coral island sleep, 

Countless insects toil tor aes, ere it rises from the deep ; 


Not at once the mind long fettered may cast every chain 
away, 

Not at once to midnight darkness may succeed the sun 
ny day! 

There must be unceasing labor, if the soul at last would 
ris: 

Unto noble fields of action, where true greatiess only 
lies 


Rise and labor! ehcrished day-dreams cannot draw thee 
near the goal, 

Cannoi to its far-off summit raise thy weary waiting sou! 

Persevere! press ouward ever, ull the vale of sirife is 
past, 

Till each buted chain is broken, ull the goal is reached 
at last: 


Onward! till life’s anthem dieth, till thy long life work is 
done, 

Till the durksome veil is parted, till the victory is won! 

Till thy influence ennobling ever purifying all, 

May, like shadows of the oak-tree, o’er the crowds around 
thee fall! 


Ithaca N.Y. 


<patiperrtie 

For the National Era.—[Copyright secured.) 
THE SHAMROCK; 

OR, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 


IRELAND. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Orangemen end Ribbonmen. 





ed completely to reassure them, he said that he 
was too much ashamed to acknowledge what a 
coward he had found himself; but that he be | 
lieved his terrors must have been more than | 
half owing to the melancholy influence exerted | 
upon his mind by a certain Sister of Charity. | 
He had still before him some laborious weeks, | 
though infinitely less so than those which were 
bekind. The chief physician of the town had 
died, and there was still a good deal of sickness 
in it. Herman had much ability in his profes- 
sion for so young a practitioner, and, having had 
more than ordinary success there in the treat- 
ment of the cholera, was reputed to have much 
more skill thau he had. ‘he aid of the East- 
ern fanatic was eagerly sought, in their ex- | 
tremity, by many who had been among the first 
to vilify him in their prosperity. It was never 
refused. Worn as he was, he went from house 
to house, in his prison dress, with a guard at his 
heels, as willingly as wearily, shared the anxieties 
and did his best to relieve the sufferings of his 
enemies, and very often turned them into friends. 
True toa rule which he had long ago laid down 
for himself, he never forced his views of Slavery 
upon them; but when they showed their grow- 
ing interest in him, by trying to make him a| 
convert to theirs, he was always ready to dis- | 
cuss the matter with them as temperately as | 
firmly ; and frequently, after half an hour of 
his eminently agreeable conversation, they 
would find new ideas in their heads, which they | 
could never afterwards get out again. They 
paid him liberal fees. These, the wardens, of | 
course, pocketed. He was not very sorry for 
this, for two or three reasons, one of which was, 
that it enabled him the better to enter into the | 
feelings of an intelligent slave, at being obliged 
to give into the hands of others all the wages | 
of his lifetime. Presents of delicacies also | 
were lavished upon him. These were left at | 
his disposal, and were most welcome for his | 
convict patients’ sake ; for, since Mrs. Rodriek | 
had fallen ill, exhausted by her exertions, the 
hospital table was but ill supplied with light | 





| ive principle. 
tuous, wherever found. Prejudice against the | 


I have already noticed that songs and tradi- 


; tion both kept up a feud between the native 


and Anglo-Saxon races in Ireland. Differ- 
ence in religion, too, produced the same un- 
happy effect. The Presbyterians believed that 
the Papists were idolaters, and that the priests 
constantly taught the people not to keep faith 
with heretics. The Roman Catholics were as 
seriously convinced that the schismatics who 
had forsaken the faith of their own ancestors, 
had done so to escape from the pure and holy 
discipline of the Church; and that io their 
places of worship the ministers made it their 


| business to instil into the minds of the people 


an inveterate hatred towards good Catholics. 
Both could point to many palpable facts to sub- 
stantiate their opinion. 

Nevertheless, the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic often lived together in terms of civil- 
ity, and even of friendship. 


It warms towards anything vir- 


class may remain, an exception is made in 
favor of the individual. Indeed, we value virtue 
all the more when we find it where we least 
expected it. Intermarriages between the two 
races, although disapproved of by the zealous 
of both the Catholic and Protestant fajth, were 
not unusual. Freemason lodges were filled 
with both, and in the rebellion of 1798 they 
both united. The kindly feelings of the two 
races might thus have melted and flowed in 
one congenial stream, had it not been for the 
organization of Orangemen among Protest- 
ants, and a corresponding association, called 
Ribbonmen, among Catholics. It is said that 


There is in the | 
| human heart an adhesive as well as a combat- 


an alluring bait. In our neighborhood, a few 
Orangemen walked out at least one evening in 
the week through all the pleasant summer 
months, attended by a great crowd of chil- 
dren, and on the 12th of July the whole lodge 
would walk, followed by a long train of young 
women, all in white, each carrying a bunch of 
orange lilies. “ May I go and see the Orange- 
men on the 12th of July?” was a question 
that generally pestered parents for a month be- 
forehand, 

Children, pleased with whatever attracts the 
eye and ear, soon caught up their songs and 
sentiments. I knew a little boy that had an 
Orange song before he could speak plain. 1 
knew another, but little older, singing— 

- a with the orange, and down with the green, 

Bad luck to the thresiers that live in Baramean,” 
and throwing stones at a magpie, simply because 
her green feathers proved her to be a Catholic. 
I have heard a little girl express an eager wish 
that there might be a fight on the 5th of No- 
vember, and that the Croppies might get a good 
beatin. I have heard my brother, when but 
nine years of age, say, “I'll tek this whup, on 
the 12th of July, and I'll go to Ruhen, and 
I'll bate the kilner’s wife while I’m able to howl 
the whup.” Of course, he never intended to 
do it, but he took a pleasure in talking 
about it. 

That our Celtic countrymen should feel them- 
selves annoyed and galled by all this, is not 
strange. It is true, a magnanimous man would 
rather despise such pageantry than be vexed 
at it; but nine-tenths of our Catholic brethren 
did not pretend to be either saints or philoso- 
phers, and the other tenth would have some 
difficulty in making good their claim, As might 
be expected, a secret association among Roman 
Catholics, called Ribbonmen, retaliated with in- 
terest wherever they were able, on Protestants, 
all the imaginary or real grievances which they 
had suffered from Orangemen, It is but just 
to add, that Ribbonmen were among their own 
folks not accounted good Catholics. Howevtr 
much they might sympathize with them in their 
ill-will towards Orangemen, they disapproved of 
the principle of secret societies. 

Orangemen might have a great deal of reli- 
gion, but it all evaporated in cursing the Pope, 
drinking the health of the King, and insulting 
Papists. 

The religion of the Ribbonmen was about on 

@ par. 
The old adage says, extremes are the nearest 
meeting; and in this case they met altogether, 
not merely in deadly fray, with fist and shille- 
lah, but also in similarity of habits, as to bois- 
terous profanity and lawlessness. 

Prominent among the Orangemen of our 
neighborhood was Sam Duncan, a young man 
of athletic frame, free, open countenance, and 
generous heart. I never could hear that there 
was much in his private habits to provoke the 
hatred of any human being, but it is notorious 
that men will do for a party what they will not 
do for themselves. In every fight between the 
Protestants and Catholtfes, if Sam Duncan were 
present, the ‘atter were sure to be well beaten. 
With firearms, a weak man is often as good as 
the strongesi; but when it comes to close blows, 
a single man is sometimes a company in him- 
self. One blow will level an enemy, and there 
is no danger of his ammunition failing. Sam 
Duncan was first dreaded, and then hated. At 
last, thirteen men vowed to rid themselves and 
their country of their country’s foe. On the 
5th of November, and I think in the year 1820, 
(but I would not be sure of the year,) they put 
it in execution. They went into a tavern to 
get the liquor to stimulate themselves for the 
deed. The landlord was overheard to say-—— 
“ Boys, | am afraid this will be bad work in 
the end; you had better go home.” And, again, 
“If you will go, take that potash pounder.” 
This was a hammer, with a handle three feet 
long. 

It was now dark. Duncan was returning 
from celebrating the landing of William, Prince 
of Orange. Two men, named Hollingsworth 
and Meany, were along with him. The con- 
spirators came behind him, and one of them 
strack at him with the hammer, which missed 
Dunecan’s head, and flew out of the other’s 
hands. The most courageous men are often 
the most afraid of assassination, and poor Sam 
Dunean exclaimed, as he turned and sprang at 
a stick which one of them carried, “ Boys, don’t 
kill me. I'll fight any two of you that will meet 
me, but don’t kill me!” The two men with 
him sprang over a sod fence, and lay down be- 
hind it. The potash-pounder was snatched up 
again, and another blow buried it in his head. 
“ Now,” said the leader, “ the deed is done ; let 
every one be as deep in guilt as another, that 
uo man may turn talesman on his neighbor.” 
With strange infatuation, arising no doubt in 
part from intoxication, every man came as his 
name was pronounced, and struck the corpse 
with a stick, or with his foot, while the witnesses 
lay within hearing; and, with stranger infatua- 
tion still, they left the fatal hammer to betray the 
friend who had lent it to them, and to be held 
up, clotted with blood and hair, at their own 
trial. They spoke before they left about Dun- 
can’s companions. Some had not seen them ; 
others saw them, but thought they had made 
their escape before he was struck. They per- 
suaded themselves that all was right, and sepa- 
rated. 

Hollingsworth and Meany then went into 
Rathfriland to a magistrate, who took their dep- 
osition, ordered out the military, and before 
morning had six of them prisoners. The next 
day, three more were taken. Four made good 
their escape. The leader was among them. 
They surrounded him twice, but he ran like a 
hare, and was never taken. The funeral, ac- 
companied by an Orange procession, went by 
| the jail where the assasgins were confined. I 
|; am sorry to say, that they so far violated every 
| Gictate of propriety as to play the Protestant 
| Boys, although the ordinary tune on such oc- 
| easions was “ Lochaber no More.” 
| ‘The trial produced an intense excitement. 
| Seventy guineas were raised by subscription to 
| pay the counsel for the prosecution. One poor 
man, who was brought to prove an alibi in 
favor of some of the prisoners, appalled at the 
sight of so many stern faces around him, faint- 
ed, and fell off the stand. Some said he was 
possessed of the devil, for he foamed at the 
mouth. There was scarcely a Roman Catholic 
that did not sympathize with the prisoners. 
Whatever they might think of the crime, they 
paid more attention to the provocations leading 
to it, than to the deed itself. They considered 
that not one of these men would have done 
such a deed for money, and soon forgot any 
disapprobation they might exercise towards the 
deed, in pity for the sufferers. When my grand- 
| father inquired of a beggar-man if he bad heard 

any news about the triai, “Ah! too much, 
| too much,” he answered, in a voice suppressed 
| almst to a whisper. “Seven of them poor fel- 
lows is to be put down for that wan man—too 
much, too much!” 








ecdotes. When he got among his comrades 
with an orange lily in his hat, and the dram be- 
fore him, he was in his element. He was sud- 
ay taken down with an epidemic fever. The 
neighbors were afraid of the infection, and 
many who came to see him only looked in at 
the little window and went away. When he 
died, poor Peggy, his wife, had to lay him out 
herself. His Orange brethren buried him. We 
were brought from school to go to the funeral. 
When all was ready, they waited long before 
the corpse was brought out. At length two of 
the Orangemen ventured in and coffined the 
corpse, and the procession soon moved forward. 
A gloom rested on the whole neighborhood. 
The sound of the fife, generally so liyely, was 
now grave indeed, as it slowly trilled, “ Locha- 
ber no More.” The muffled drum seemed to 
pronounce the very words of the song. 

“ And, carry, me hame, to my, cauld, hoose, a’ clay.” 

Many remarked how shorta time it was.since 
Lg himself was among the Orangemen, as 
lively as any of them. Now, the eye which had 
danced at the sight of the colors, was glazed in 
death. A few Koman Catholics, forgetting the 
Orangeman in the fellow mortal, followed in 
the procession. All the circumstances seemed 
calculated to bury the spirit of enmity. I well 
remember somebody asking my father if he 
thought there oud be any fighting that day. 
His answer was, that there might be, coming 
home. And so there was. A few Orangemen, 
returning together, passed a clump of Ribbon- 
men on the way, Imagining that they per- 
ceived insult and triumph in their looks or 
conversation, one of them pulled out of his 
pecket a piece of a Catholic drum which in a 
former fight had been broken to pieces and car- 
ried off as a trophy, and, flinging it towards 
them, called out, “There is a piece of hell and 
damnation to you.” He was answered with 
stones and curses. In this case, as in almost 
every other, each party was confident the ag- 
gression was on the part of their antagonists. 


For the National Era. 


THE BASS IN MUSIC, 


A theme worthy of that blind old man who 
beat his immortal bass-drum beside the “sound- 
ing sea.” Sharpen we our pencil deep in the 
woods, far from discord of human joy and sor- 
row. Let the waves of life roll on in the light 
of the sun, beating the shores of the woodland, 
Few and faint the sounds which can penetrate 
to this valley: housewives’ horns, “from elf» 
land faintly blowing ;" some plowman’s voice, 
his topmost, sky-touching note, yet beguiled of 
its impatieuce, won from its harshness by the 
journey through the tuneful forest; a feeble, 
far-borue clarion from the barnyard, (whereby 
hangs a tale;) or that sound—so enraging when 
near, so pleasing afar—the lowing of cattle; 
these, and a distant bell, “swinging slow with 
solemn roar,” shall sweeten solitude with a 
sense of “society where none intrudes.” 

This tree once, doubtless, stood upright ; 
now it leans across the stream, at an elevation 
of not over 30 degrees. A likely place, in the 
top of it, for my muse, forasmuch as it takes no 
wings to get there. Up an inclined plane little 
less than forty feet long, I walk, with how much 
risk, to this essay on Bass, with what clutch- 
ings at branches by the way,,need not be nar- 
rated; “no royal road” runs to eminence. 

Surely, O Euterpe, Calliope, or whatever thy 
name, this is thy summer residence; for’ these 
maple leaves are broad, and this seat is pleasant, 
and it will swing through an arc of about four 
degrees. True, thy eloquent fair face testifies to 
the visit of an occasional musquito; but a mus- 
quito is unworthy the attention of a poet and 
philosopher, and shall not interfere (beyond a 
little punctuation) with our great subject—the 
Bass. 

Let us, however, exam‘ne our situation a 
little, before we begin. The eye, from this 
somewhat elevated position, can trace the brook 
up and down its winding channel. How clear 
are its waters! what pleasing variety in their 
movements, gliding from mirror to mirror! 
how sweetly they sing their farewell to this for- 
est! Gay, venerable brook! Ancient beyond 
the oaks on the hills, yet ever young and blithe 
as the listening flowers that will crowd thy 
course through the meadows! 

All along the banks creeps the sad, shade- 
loving ivy, venturing to the very verge, climb- 
ing down to drink the waters. Tits dark green 
mat is set all over with tiny blue flowers, gazing 
up through the openings among the tree-tops 
into the far blue sky, their long-lost home! The 
laughing sunshine has found out their retreat. 
Two butterflies, a black one and a golden spot- 
ted one, are wandering, they know not whither. 
What strange sympathy brings all these bean- 
tiful things together? And from the ivy as- 
cends the morning hum of bees, mingling 
sweetly with the purling of the brook, the 
warbling of the birds, the fitful rustling of 
leaves on the tops of the trees; and pleasantly 
interrupted by the chatter ef a red squirrel, who 
has this moment taken his position on a limb 
stretching out over the brook, and seems well 
aware of the difference between the “ sword ” 
and the “pen.” © Calliope! these sounds are 
not bass sounds, and I fear they are diverting 
my mind from the subject. 

At last the “ inspiration” comes, borne upon 
the air from afar—a solemn, low, imperial 
sound, gradually filling up its deep octave, and 
expressing in half a minute the sublimity of a 
thousand years! 

First, however, it will take only a minute to 
prove that the beautiful stream below has 
bridged itself; let bridge-builders eall the prop- 
osition a paradox, if they choose. My first 
position is, that the stream constructed a bridge; 
(a bridge may be constructed, as is evident, 
before that bridge hath been properly located.) 
The argument; If, now, a system of circulation 
he essential to all the higher forms of vegetable 
and animal life; if the circulating fluid in veg- 
etables be denominated sap; if that sap be 
composed mainly of water ; if, finally, a partic- 
ular tree hath imbibed this aqueous constituent 
from a brook flowing at its base—then it fol- 
lows that said particular tree, or perpendicular 
bridge hath been constructed by said brook. 
And now, if said brook hath undermined one 
side of the base of said tree, causing its top to 
descend toward the opposite bank, until a com- 
munication, safe or unsafe, hath been estab- 
lished from shore to shore, then said stream 
hath located said bridge. But it hath already 
been shown that the stream built the bridge ; 
therefore, “the beautiful stream below 
bridged itself; quod erat demonstrandum. 


voices fill up the pauses of that tremendous 
orgen pipe afar! 

Now it is, that “our author,” not very gal- 
lantly, abandons the muse, hastens down the 
“inclined plane,” and, with “Panama” and 
manuscript in hand, makes way along “ the 
sounding aisles of the dim woods,” at the rate 
of precisely “ten knots.” Occipeyt. 
June, 1858. 


SLAVERY IN CUBA. 


Richard H. Dana, Esq., of Massachusetts, 
who has been spending some time in Caba, has 
just issued a volume containing his observa- 
tions in that.island. From it we extract the 
following interesting statement in regard to 
Slavery. He makes no allusion to the fact that 
a constant diminution of the slave population 
is going on, and has been, from the earliest 
times; in spite of the comparatively mild {ais 
which the Spanish Government has imposed 
upon the island. Millions of slaves have been 
imported into Cuba from Africa, and yet, after 
near three hundred years during which Sla- 
very has existed, the highest estimates of the 
number now living is not above 700,000. This 
fact must cause every humane mind to look 
upon Cuba with horror, and to regard all en- 
gaged in the nefarious system of Slavery as no 
better than pirates and murderers. It is no al- 
leviation of the case to say, by way of explain- 
ing the diminution of population, that three- 
fourths or more of the slaves imported have been 
males; for this, of itself, is one of the most crue] 
and detestable features of the system. Mr. Dana 
says: 

“Tt is difficult to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion as to the number of slaves in Cuba. 
The census of 1857 puts it at 375,000; but 
neither this census nor that of 1853 is to be 
relied upon, on this poiat. The Cubans are 
taxed for their slaves, and the Government 
find it difficult, as'I have said, to get correct 
returns. No person of intelligence in Cuba, 
however desirous to put the number at the 
lowest, has stated it to me at less than 500,000. 
Many set it at 700,000. Lam inclined to think 
that 600,000 is the nearest to the truth. 


125,000. It is thought to be 200,000 by the 
best authorities. The whites are about 700,000, 
The only point in which the census seems to 


Both make the proportion of blacks to be about 
oue free black to three slaves ; and make the 
whites not quite equal to the entire number of 
blacks, free and slave together. As to the 
Coolies, it is impossible to do more than con- 
jecture. In 1853 they were not noticed in the 
census; and in 1857 hardly noticed, 
number imported may, to some extent, be ob- 
tained from the records and files of the Aduana, 
but not so as to be relied upon. TI heard the 
number estimated at 200,000 by intelligent and 
well-informed Cubans. Others put it as low as 
60,000. Certain it is that Coolies are to be 
met with everywhere, in town and country. 
“To ascertain the condition ‘of slaves in 
Cuba, two things are to be considered : First, 
the laws ; and, secondly, the execution of the 
laws. ‘The written laws there is no great dif 
ficulty in ascertaining. As to their execution, 
there is room for opinion. 

“At this point one general remark should be 
made, which I deem to be of considerable im- 
portance, The laws relating to Slavery do not 
emanate from the slavehuiding mind; nor are 
they interpreted or executed by the slavehold- 
ing class. “The slave benefits by the division 
of power and property between the two rival 
and even hostile races of whites, the Creoles 
and the Spaniards, Spain is not slavehokling, 
at home ; and so long as the laws are made in 
Spain, and the civil offices are held by Span 
iards only, the slave has at least the advantage 


the two classes that 
bondage. 

“The fact that one negro in every four is 
free, indicates that the laws favor emancipation. 
They do both favor emancipation, and favor the 
free blacks after emancipation. he stranger 
visiting Havana will see a regiment of one 
thousand free black volunteers parading with 


are concerned in bis 


and keeping guard in the Obra Pia. When it 
is remembered that the bearing arms and per- 
forming military duty as volunteers is esteemed 
au honor and privilege, and is not allowed to 
the whites of Creole birth, except toa few who 
are favored by the Government, the significance 
of this fact may be appreciated. The Coban 
slaveholders are more impatient under this 
favoring of the free blacks than under almost 
any other act of the Government. They see 
in it an attempt, on the part of the authorities, 
to secure the sympathy and co-operation of the 
free blacks in case of a revolutionary move 
ment—to set race against race, and to make 
the free blacks familiar with military duty, 
while the whites are growing up in iguorance 


are the equals of the whites. In courts of law, 
as witnesses or parties, no difference is known ; 
and they have the same rights as to the hold- 
ing of lands and other property. As to their 
social potion, I have not the means of speak- 
ing. I should think it quite as good as it is in 
New England, if not better. 

“So far as the position of the blacke, 
when free. The laws also directly favor eman- 
cipation. Every slave has aright to go to a 
magistrate and have himself valued, aud on 


rhe valuation is made by three assessors, of 
whom the master nominates one, and the mag- 
istrate the other two. The slave is not obliged 
to pay the entire valuation at once, but may 
pay it in instalments of not less than fifty dollars 
each. These payments are not made as mere 
advances of money, on the security of the 
master’s receipt, but are part purchases. Each 
payment makes the slave an owner of such a 


Common Law would say, in tenancy-in-com- 
mon with his master. If the valuation be one 
thousand dollars, and he pays one hundred 
dollars, he is owned one-tenth by himself and 
nine-tenths by his master. It has been said, in 
nearly all the American books on Cuba, that, 


corresponding share of his time and labor ; but, 


this is a mistake. The payment affects the | 
proprietary title, but not the usufract. Until | 
all is paid, the master’s dominion over the slave 
is not reduced, as respects either discipline or | 
labor, or right of transfer; but if the slave is 
sold, or goes by operation of law to heirs or| 
legatees or creditors, they take only the in- 


terest not paid for, subject to the right of future 


“ The census makes thetree blacks, in 1857, | 


agree with public opinion is in the proportion. | 


The } 


of a conflict of interests and principles between | 


the troops of the line and the white volunteers, | 


of it. In point of civil privileges, the free blacks | 


paying the valuation to receive his free papers. | 


on paying a share, he becomes entitled to a| 
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“There are other provisions for the relief of 
the slave, which, although they may make even 
a better show on paper, are of less practical 
value. On complaint and proof of cruel treat 
nient, the law will dissolve the relation between 
master and slave. No slave can be flogged 
with more than twenty-five lashes, by the mas 
ter’s authority. If his offence is thought greater 
than that punishment will suffice for, the pub 
lie authorities must be called in. A slave 
mother may buy the freedom of her infant, for 
twenty-five dollars. If slaves have been mar 
ried by the church, they cannot be separated 
against their will; and the mother has the 
right to keep her nursing child. Hach slave is 
entitled to his time on Sundays, and al! other 
holidays, beyond two hours allowed for neces 
sary labor, except on sugar estates during the 
grinding seasou. Every slave born on the 
island is to be baptized and instructed in the 
Catholic faith, and to receive Christian burial. 
Formerly, there were provisions — s re- 
ligious services and instruction on each plant 
ation, according to its size; but I believe these 
are either repealed, or become a dead letter. 
‘here are also provisions respecting the food, 
clothing, and treatment, of siaves in other rte 
spects, and the providing of a sick room, and 
medicines, &c.; and the Government has ap 
pointed magistrates, styled Sindicos, numerous 
enough, and living in all localities, whose duty 
it is to attend to the petitions and complaints 
of slaves, and to the measures relating to their 
sale, transfer, or emancipation. 

“ As to the enforcement of these laws, I have 
little or no personal knowledge to offer; but 
some things, I think, I may treat as reasonal!s 
sure, from my own observation, and from the 
concurrent testimony of books, and of person 
of all classes With whom I have conversed. 

“The rule respecting religion is so far ol 
served as this—that infants are baptized, and 
all receive Christian burial. But there is no 
enforcement of the obligation to give the slaves 
religious instruction, or to allow them to attend 
public religious service. Most of thove in the 
rural districts see no church, and no priest, 
from baptism to burial. If they do receive 
religious instruction, or have religious services 
provided for them, it is the free gift of the 
master, 

“Marriage by the church is seldom cele 
brated. As in the Roman church murdage is 
}a sacrament, and indissoluble, it entails 

inconvenience upon the masier, as re 
' sales or mortgages, and is a restraint On the 
| negroes themselves, to which it is not always 
j} easy to reconcile them, ' 





great 


aru 


Consequently, mar 
riages are usually performed by the master only, 
land of course carry with thew no legal rights 
or duties. ven this imperfect and dissuluble 
convection has been but little attended to. 
While the slave trade was allowed, the planter 
| supplied their stock with bozales, (native Af 
| ricans,) and paid little attention, even on eco 
nomic principics, to the improvement, or, peak 
ing after the fashion of cattle-farms, to the in 
crease ofthe stock on the plantation, Now 
that importation is more dificult, and labor i 
in demand, their attention is more turned to 
their own stock, and they are 
learn, in the physiology of increase, that canon 
which the Everlasting has fixed against pro 
miscuous intercourse. 

“The laws respecting valuation, the purchas: 
of freedom at once or by the instalments, and 
the compulsory transfer, I know to be in active 
operation in the towns, and on plantations at 
fording easy access to towns or magistrates, | 


beg nning to 


heard frequent complaints from slaveholders 
and those who sympathized with them as to 
lady in 
had a slave who Was an excellen 
and she had been offered $1,700 for hin. 
and refused it. He applied for valuation fo 
the purpose of transfer, and was valued at 
$1,000 as a laborer, which, with the S100 for 
his trade, made a loss to the owner of $600 
} and, as no slave ean be subsequently ld for 
than his valuation, this provist 
Anothe 
M tai wu, who 
had a slave taught as a carpenter; but atte 
| learning his trade, the slave got himself trans 
| ferred to a master in the city, for the opportuni 
ty of working out bis freedom on holidays and 
| in extra hours. So general is the enforcement 
| of these provisions, that it is said to have re- 
sulted in a refusal of many masters to teach 
| their slaves any art or trade, and in the hiring 
of the labor of artisans of all sorts, and the 
confining of the slaves to mere manual labor 
| | heard of complaints of the conduct of individ. 
uals who were charyved with atte mptin ,r to im 
fluence the credulous and too ready slaves to 
agree to be transferred to them, either to grati 
fy some ill-will against the owner, or for some 
supposed selfish interest. From the frequency 
of this tone of complaint and aneedote, as well 
as from positive assertions on good authority, 
I believe these provisions to have considerable 
efficacy. 

“As to the practical advantage the slaves 
can get from these provisions in remote places, 
and as to the amount of protection they get 
auywhere from the special provisions re pect 
|ing punishment, food, clothing, and treatment 


the operation of these provisions. A 
liavans 
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stunce was of a planter neur 
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generally, almost everything lies in the region 
of opinion. There is no end to statement and 
anecdote on each side. If one cannot get a 
full and lengthened personal experience, not 
only as the guest of the slaveholder, but as the 
companion of the local magistrates, of the lower 
officers on the plantation, of slave-dealers and 
slave-hunters, and of the emancipated slaves, 
I advise him to shut his ears to mere anecdotes 
and general statements, and to trust to reason 
jable deductions from established facts. The 
established facts are, that one race, having all 
power in its hands, holds an inferior race in 
Slavery; that this bondage exists in cities, in 
populous neighborhoods, and in remote dis 
tricts; that the owners are human beings, of 
tropical races, and the slaves are human beings, 
just emerging from barbarisin; and that no 
small part of this power is exercised by a low 





| lived and low-minded class of intermediate 
| : ‘ ‘ , 
. ‘ } ; | the parties to this aystem, judging from all we 
portion of himself, pro parte indivisé, or, as the | 


agents. What is likely to be the effect on all 


know of buman nature 7 
“If persons coming from the North are eredu- 


| lous enough to suppoge that they will see chains 


an? stripes and tracks of blood ; and if, taking 


| letters to the best class of slaveholders, seeing 
| their way of life, and hearing their dinner 


table anecdotes, and the breakfast-table talk of 
the ladies, they find no outward signs of vio- 


“ : ; | lenee or corruption, they will probably, also 
from the best information I can get, 1 think | eee / - : 


be credulous enough to suppose they have seen 
the whole of Slavery. They do not know that 
that large plantation, with its smoking chism- 


| neys, about which they hear nothing, and 


which their host does not visit, has to 
the creditors of the late owner, who is a bank- 


| rupt, and is in charge of a manager, who is to 


get all he can from it in the shortest tine, and 





nt ag at oe ngetgee t+ 


- 
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Yes, here comes a traveller along this great 
highway. Sit down on the body of a fallen tree 
where you will; presently you discover that 
you, an idler, have obstructed a highway of in- 
dustry. The ant bath her journeys to go 
aloug the hundred roads that lead from her 
store-house to her harvest-fields, along the great 
thoroughfares which run from one ant city to 
another. Her territory hath its rivers to cross, 
and its mountains to climb, its legislation, its 
peace, its war, though not its famine. And 
their living network stretches far beyond the 
horizon! Tell us, O thou mathematician and 
builder of London bridges! how many miles 
per day will all their added journeys make ? 
and what is the weight of all the little loads 
carried here and there in one day by all the 
ants in the world? 

Wherever man, the idler, stops, there the 
busy, insignificant ant creeps round him, and 
oes On, reminding him that “all things are 
ull of labor,” from the mite, which creeps 
through its mimic forest of to the stars, 
running centurial courses th immensity ! 

And bere we are, still seated on the <— 

Deep shadow has settled on the woods. 
“ profound bass,” world-jarring. yet comes roll- 
ing on the air. The of the birds bas 
given place to it. No rustle cowes down from 
the high leaves. No hum ascends from the 
‘deserted ivy. All nature seems listening, all 
save the og brook, whose many sweet 


| to sell off the slaves as he can, having no inter 
est, moral or pecuniary, in their future. They 
do not know that that other plantation, belong- 
ing to the young man who spends half his time 
in Havana, is an abode of licentiousness aud 
cruelfy. Neither do they know that the tall 
bounds, chained at the kennel of the house . 
they are visiting, are Cuban bloodbounds, 
trained to track and to seize. They do not 
kaow that the barking last night was « pursuit 
and captere, in which all the white men on the 
place took part ; and that for the week past the 
men of the plantation have been a committee 
of detective and protective police. They do 
not know that the ill-looking man who was 
there yesterday, and whom the ladies did not 
like, and all treated with illdiaguised aversion, 
ie « professed hunter of slaves. They bave 
never secn or heard of the Sierra del Crisal, 
the mountain range at the eastern end of Cuba, 
cipation or com transfer, the slave is to | inhabited by runaways, where white meu bard- 
i his wake laborer, | |y dare rg Nor do they know that those 
is strength, age, aud health, [f| young ladies, when little children, were taken 
an art or trade, however much that] to’ in the time of the insurrection in 
his value, ouly one hundred dollars de Arriba. be pert a 
' Zz pitt 


Thus the skill, industry, and character of | now incorrigibly malignant negro, and the 
slave do not furnish an obstacle tohis eman- | |ying mayoral. _ the cities they are amus d 
cipation of trauster. On the contrat, all that ie, ashy dresses, indolence, and good bu- 
his trade or art adds to his valuc, shove one aod sea with a 
hundred dollars, is, in fact, a capital for his aod hear 4 


i 


and tempting food. | the former was set on foot, or at least revived | The seven men all mounted the scaffold to- 


Towards the end of the autumn, he wrote to} and encouraged, by the creatures of the British | gether, and receiving the last benediction of the 


the girls that, finding himself a little run down, | Government, about the year 1798, to divide | priest, at a single drop all fell from the lap- 
which was not very extraordinary tnder the 


Circumstances, he WAS going to take care of| 804 break up the United Irishmen; and this is aie ath en be a Bowe ye team 
himself, and avail himself of a permission, | probebie. "The ‘association traces its origi: to} was a little incident that was inthe told in the 
which he had obtained, to take a walk into the | the first landing of William, Prince of Orange, | atest, Indeed, I never heard it but once. The 
country every day on parole, with no other} whose name it bears. But it is certain that it | mother of one of the prisoners went to see Mrs. 
guard than his little May, who marched him made but little figure till the time already men- | Duncan, when she was lamenting for her son. 
out with comical gravity, with a wooden gun, tioned. ; }the was but coldly received, and went away 
which he had made ohn ae took a The Orangemen celebrated the Sth of No- | with the chagrin of wounded feelings added to 
heavy cold, however, whic yaagee er with the | vember and the 12th of Jul , with shows and | the bitterness of sorrow. 
unusually wet and eg wantihen, kept bim processions. ‘That the landing of William in| Shortly after that, a police force was estab 
much of the time wit “th werd ht he passed | England, and the crushing of the power of | lished, and some efforts made to preserve the 
a very quiet winter, Lo i er M view By it James in Ireland, were happy events, few lov-| peace. But this was something new, and to 
of any kind, excepting the agreeable novelty of)... of Freedom will deny. Bat the marching | many very unreasonable. That a man ought 
his being able to make up his steep. around with fife and dram, to the tune of “The | to be punished for attacking a peaceable person, 
Even Broadstone came to see him but once, | Boyne Water,” or “Croppies Lie Down,” on the | all admitted. But if a man or a party of men 
and sent him his letters through the ailer’s anniversary of these events, and hooting at accepted « challenge, and went out into the fields 
wife. He and his were in a great deal of} every Catholic house they passed, the more | to fight, what was that to Government or any 
trouble. His oldest son, a young man of about) sober and religious generally condemned. It | one.else? Such reasoning I often heard, and 
Herman's age, and the very one to whose “ ed-| was a needless insult to the subjugated race, | it seemed to me perfectly sound. Indeed, some 
ueation” poor Bill, the blacksmith, had been | calculated to foster in their breasts bad and | thought enforcing the peace a greater grievance 
sacrificed, could be kept out of bar-rooms and | bitter feelings, Nor were its effects on the | than game laws. It never occurred to them 
their effocts only by his father’s constant per-| young Protestant less injurious, although more | that such crimes as this, with all their cost to 
sonal oversight. | pleasing. It fostered the combative spirit,| the country, sufferings to the innocent, and 
States rich in slaves are apt ‘to be poor in| which ought ever to be repressed, and excited | heartburning to all, were the legitimate resalt 
colleges, or, it they have them, the colleges are | a haughty bearing towards the unfortunate of such fights. 
apt to be poor in intellect, aud learning. Young | Celt. Many tried to keep their chjldren away Billy McGowan, a cotter of my grandfather's, 
citizens of slave States, therefore, if they are to} from the Orangemen, but the sound of fife and | was an Orangeman, and as merry as the wind. 
have a chance of a liberal education, must fre-' drum, and the gayety of orange colors, were He had an inexhaustible fund of laughable an- 


Kane shook ] 
Wish 
then, may 


less boy, God would have punished you with an 
eternity of torment; and that if you should die 
now, after committing a murder—since you, 
and the judge and jury who convicted and 
sentenced you, it seems, are agreed in calling 
it one—you would have just the same punish- 
ment to fear, neither more nor less?” 

“ Well, yes, sir; just so.” 

Kane had argued pretty correctly upon his 
premises ; but Herman did not see how such 
premises could possibly be correct. “I don't, 
said he. 

“Why, sir, don’t the Scriptures say we must 
be born again, or we shall not see the Kingdom 
of Heaven?” " 

“ Born again, or from above, they do ; Christ 
himself says it, and God forbid that I should 
gainsay it. We are, I fear, too apt to forget it. 
But I don’t remember that we are anywhere 
told that this is to be in all cases an instanta- 
neous process. I think that you may have 
made a good beginning, even at that time; 
though I suppose you are quite right in be- 
lieving that you. were not so gooda lpy se ou 
might have been, and that if een liv 
ing as near to God, and as truly in charity with 
your neighbor, as you ought, you not 
have fallen into this snare. You are sorry at 
least, aren't you, that Were not in sucha 
state as to dare to die?” 

“An't1? IreckonI am. I'd have wnhed 


payment under the valuation. 
“There is another provision, which, at first 
sight, may not ap very important, but which 
is, | am incli to think, the best practical 
protection the slave has against the ill-treat. 
meut by his master: that is, the right to a com- 
pa sale. A slave may, on the same pro- 
cess of valuation, compel! his mast«? to transfer 
him to any person who will pay the money. 
For this purpose, he need establish no cause of 
complaint. It is euough, if be desires to he 
rred, and some one is willing t buy him. 
This operates as a check upon the master, and 
an inducement to him to remove special causes 
of dissatisfaction; and it enables the better 
class of slaveholders ia a neighborhood, if cases 
of ill-usage are know, to relieve the slave with- 
out contention or pecuniary Joss. 

“ In making the valuation, whether for eman- 


a iis head, 


Herman pressed on. 
| was sick,” muttered Kane; “and 
be, you'd take pity on me.” 
baer canght the words but imperfectly, 
ri ‘ooking over his shoulder at the sound, he 
4s struck by the haggard misery of the man’s 
- rhe sardonic grin of his room-mate, 
purr, had now been for some days under- 
found ; and it instantly occurred to Herman, 
= the solitude of his cell and the loss of his 
7 comrade, taken together, might have been 
oad much for the poor fellow’s morbid’ tempera- 
ment and affectionate disposition. Ii was his 
cae cling tosomething; and Spurr, though 
tren ald and blasphemer, had pitied him, and 
7 eed him with a sort of coarse kindliness. 
Me him by the arm, Herman led him at 
‘nto one of the emptied cells, and sitting 
rr with him, said, soothingly, “ The sick in 
ina — be taken care of, as well as the sick 
min) 3 Kane. If there is anything on _your 
as at you want to say to me, out with it 
Onee, my poor fellow.” 
bane oul despise and hate me,” said Kane 
lef ng his head, and looking to the right and 
+ Out of the corners of his eyes, as if for @ 
“ing-place. 
ol hated any man, I should be hateful 
Poo 1 despise no one who has courage 
ugh to look his or her sins in the face, own 
, and conquer them,” 
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they so doat upon Slavery, that nothing but bad 


advice can entice them into Freedom; and are 
told, too, of the worse condition of the free 
blacks. They have not visited the slave jails, 
or the whipping-posts in the house outside the 
walls, where low whites do the flogging of the 
city house servants, men and women, at so 
many reals a head. 

.. But the reflecting mind soon tires of the 
anecdotes of the injustice, cruelty, and licen- 
tiousness, on the one hand, and of justice, kind- 
ness, and mutual attachment, on the other. 
You know that all coexist, but in what propor- 
tion you can only conjecture. You know 
what Slavery must be, in its effect on both the 
parties to it. You seek to grapple with the 
problem itself. And, stating it fairly, it is this: 
shall the industry of Cuba go on, or shall the 
island be abandoned to a state of nature? If 
the former, and if the whites cannot do the 
hard labor in that climate, and the blacks can, 
will the seven hundred thousand whites, who 
own all the land and improvements, surren- 
der them to the blacks, and leave the island 
or will they remain? If they must be ex ted 
to remain, what is to be the relation of the two 
races? The blacks must do the hard work, or 
it will not be done. Shall it be the enforced 
labor of Slavery, or shall the experiment of 
free labor be tried? Will the Government 
the experiment, and, if so, on what terms, an 
in what manner? If something is not done 
by the Government, Slavery will continue ; for 
a successful insurrection of slaves in Cuba is 
impossible, and manumissions do not gain 
upon the births and importations. 
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FREE NEGROES, 


The Journal of Commerce, which affects a 
great deal of concern for the welfare of the 
colored population, but never loses an oppor- 
tunity of furbishing up the fetters of Slavery, 
recently contained the following paragraph : 
“Tt is a fact, according to Census Compen- 
dium quoted by ‘ Wilberforce,’ that the colored 
population of New England and New York 
was 72,688 in 1840, culy 72,090 in 1850—show- 
ing a decrease in ten years of 598. It is a fact 
that, in all the free States and Territories, 
taken together, the colored population in the 
same ten years increased from 171,857 to 
196,580, or 14.38 per cent.; and that in all the 
slaveholding States the free colored popula- 
tion increased only about 11 per cent. It is a 
fact that, within the same period, the slave 
population of the United States increased from 
2,487,445 to 3,204,313, or 28.82 per cent. (just 
double the ratio of the colored population of 
the free States.) It is a fact that the whole 
population of the United States, within the same 
period, increased from 14,195,695 to 19,553,068, 
or 37.74 percent. It is a fact, an aggregate of 
less than 400,000 slaves imported into the Uni- 
ted States since the first settlement of the coun- 
try, (see Census Compendium, page 83-4,) have 
increased to 3,638,808, including those now 
free. In other words, there are nine colored 
persons now, for every one en It is a 
fact, (see Carey on the Slave Trade, and Cen- 
sus Compendium, 73—4,) that 700,300 ne- 
roes imported into Jamacia prior to 1817 had 
diminished to less than half that number in 
1833, including free colored persons ; and that 
of 1,700,000 negroes imported inte the whole 
British West Indies in the course of years, only 
600,000 remained to be emancipated in 1833. 
Add for free colored persons 100,000, and we 
have a total of 700,000 survivors, from a stock 
of 1,700,000. Surely if Englishmen, after kill- 
ing off and utterly annihilating a million ne- 
groes, besides perhaps half as many more who 
perished in the ‘ middle passage,’ have any- 
thing to say about Slavery to Americans, who, 
from a stock of less than 400,000 slaves im- 
ported, can now show, of their descendants, 
4,638,808, it should be said in a tone of deep 
humiliation and self-abasement.” 
We will add a few facts to the list above re- 
cited by the Journal of Commerce. It is a 
fact, that the free colored population are denied 
equal political privileges in every State of the 
Union, either practically or theoretically. It is 
a fact, that they are social outcasts in all the 
States. It is a fact, that the white working 
| classes in the free States combine against the 
colored population, and refuse to allow them 
the privilege of laboring with their own hands, 
at any of the more lucrative and honorable me- 
chanical pursuits. It is a fact, that colored 
laborers are mobbed and pushed aside by 
white laborers, wherever they would undertake 
a profitable job. It is a fact, therefore, that 
tyranny, political and social, of the most ter- 
rible kind—a tyranny which denies the poor 
privilege of labor—prevents the free negro from 
improving his condition, and to a great extent 
from making his bread. 
It is a fact, that, in consequence of this 
tyranny, the free negro has no stimulant to his 
enterprise or ambition; and if be has talent 
and genius for the highest art or occupation, 
he must hide them from the publi¢. view. It is 
a fact that this political and social tyranny is 
mainly upheld by the party to which the Jour- 
nal of Commerce belongs, though all parties 
are more or less culpable. 
It is a well-settled fact, recognised by politi- 
cal economists, that the increase of population 
is dependent upon the abundance of food and 
profitable employment which is to be had. It 
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Generals of Division—Vinoy, Niol, de Leg- 
nitz, de Failly, O’Farrell, Saurin. 
Commander-in-chief of the Forces to Operate 
in the Adriatic—Prince Napoleon. 
Commander-in-chief of the Army of Obser- 
vation upon the Rhine—The Marshal, Duke of 
Malakoff. 


Louis Napro.eon 1x 1840.—The German 
papers, which sympathize with Austria in the 
present war, are digging out of the lumber of 
ihe past some of the facts which show Louis 
Napoleon’s antecedents and his opinions in 
cule life. The following proclamation was 
issued by him on landing at Bologne in 1840: 

“| appear among you as a warm and true 
Democrat and Republican. I take the shadow 
of the man of the century as the symbol of the 
promise which I now solemnly make. I will 
be, as I always was, a child of France. In eve- 
ry Frenchman I will ever see a brother. - The 
Democratic Republic is the object of my adora- 
tion, and I will be her Minister. Never will I 
try to clothe myself in Imperial robes. Ma 
my heart cease to beat on the day when I shall 
forget what I owe to you—what I owe to 
France. May my mouth forever be shut, if I 
ever say a word against the Republican sover- 
eignty of the French people. May I be cursed, 
should | suffer that in my name doctrines were 
taught, contrary to the Democratic principle 
and the Government of the Republic. May I 
be condemned, if I should lay a treasonable 
hand against the rights of the people, be it 
even with their consent, or against their will, 
by foree. And now believe me, as I do believe 
you, and may this call from me be like a prayer 
to Heaven.— Vive la Republique! 

“ Lovis NapoLeon Bonaparte.” 





Among the victims Yestined to the recent 
sacrifice at Tacubaya, Mexico, was one Col. Ar- 
rodillado, whose bold and successful leap for 
his life is worthy of record. Col. Arrodillado, 
as the New Orleans Picayune is informed, by 
one who had it from an eye-witness, was already 
in the hands of the assassins, who, drawn up in 
« line, were about directing their pieces at him, 
when he cried aloud, so as to be heard not ouly 
by the by-standers, but by others at a distance : 
“Hold, hold there a moment; 1 have a mes- 
nage, a revelation for the General-in-chief.” 
The tone of voice in which this announcement 
was made was sO earnest and so sincere that it 
made instant impression upon that officer in 
command, who at once suspended the execu- 
tion. No sooner, however, were the guns low- 
ered, than the beid man, his limbs now free, 
leaped from the midst of the crowd, cleared a 
light enclosure, knocking down two soldiers in 
his way, plunged into a deep ravine, and, not- 
withstanding several hasty random shots from 
the party he so unceremoniously left, made good 
his escape with his life. 





iumicration To Caxapsa.—The Toronto 
leader complains that the immigration from 
turope into Canada this season will be very 
omal!, sasller probably than it has been in any 
year for a quarter of a century. 
whole number of Canada emi 


exceed 5,000, although the num 


r of 


euigranting from Kurope will be greater than | 
off in | 
the “umigration to Canada is attri to the 


iast year. The chief eause of the fallin 
tact that the English holders of American rail- 
way vtock and bonds have a direct 


motive for recommendin 


House of Commons are often heard to 
* tur the United Mates over 
The accounts sent back by the emi 
thed in the United States and in © 
leas, have much to do ia dereeting the 
inde. 


It thinks the 
te will not 


personal 
British and Irish 
emigrants to go to the United States, and to 
the further fact that members of the English 


express 


Te 


is a fact, that the natural increase of popula- 
tion in the United States, Canada, Australia, 
and other British colonies, is something like 
thirty per cent. in ten years, owing to the 
abundance of remunerative employment. It is 
a fact that the rate of increase in England and 
Scotland is less than half that of the countries 
above named ; while for ten years Ireland retro- 
graded in population to the amount of a million 
anda half. Jt is a fact, that in France and 
Italy, and in many parts of Germany, popula- 
tion is stationary. The same is true of perhaps 
every country iu Asia, if indeed the progress is 
not downwards. 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that the poor 
free negroes, who are more oppressed than any 
of these nations, should increase less rapidly 
than other classes of society ? 
The Journal of Commerce takes great pleas- 
ure in contrasting the increase of the free ne- 
gro with that of the slave population. The latter 
increases twice as fast as the former. No one 
doubts the increase of the slave population. It 
is a highly profitable business to breed slaves for 
the Southern markets, just as horses and cattle 
are bred for the same destination. The slaves 
have no responsibilities for their families. They 
have no hesitation in forming alliances, and are 
not deterred by the dread of poverty. As a 
general rule, they perhaps receive enough 
coarse food to keep them in good condition for 
work and for the rearing of children, This is 
particularly the case in the more Northern 
slave States, but is a good way short of the 
truth in the planting States. In the former, 
the natural increase of the slaves, stimulated 
by the high prices in the Guif States, is far 
above the standard of the white race. In the 
latter, which may be called the negro-consu- 
ming States, the natural increase is much below 
the white man’s standard. 
The Journal of Commerce has a great deal 
to say about religion and education in general, 
but omits to recognise the fact that education 
is more general among the free colored people 
of the North than among the poor whites of the 
South ; and it is equally oblivious of the nu- 
merous class of facts going to show the great 
improvemeut in the condition of the free ne- 


are accumulating property, 





science as physicians. 
These are facts which the Journal of Com 








groes which has taken place within twenty 
years. They are becoming more self-reliant, 
are building 
churches, school-houses, and colleges. And as 
the fruit of these efforts, we have seen quite a 
number of colored men raise their heads above 
the common level, by their talents as preachers, 
popular orators, and journalists, by their inven- 
tions, by their learning, and by their skill and 


merce seems not to appreciate, and yet they are 
indispatable. They are facts which, if urged 
upon the public attention, would go far to re- 
move the wicked and cruel prejudice which is 
built ow the false assumption that the negro is 
incapable of « high eyvilization and civil liber. 
ty; and the Journal is not willing to offend the 
clase which it represents by recognising them. 


a —— 








themselves off as white people. They have 
every inducement which can address itself to 
the self-interest, the pride, and the ambition of 
human nature, to make their escape from the 
pariah class; and it would be singular if they 
failed to avail themselves of any and every Op- 
portunity for throwing aside the hated name of 
free negro. 

' This practice of transferring themselves from 
the inferior to the superior class takes place as 
rapidly at the South as at the North. There 
are hundreds of instances in which it has taken 
place in the open face of day, by dint of energy 
of ‘character. Every Southern man who reads 
this will at once find an illustration of its truth 
in his county or State, in the presence of some 
wealthy and pretentious family, which has 
bravely lived down the damning fact of its 
African origin, and made it impossible for any 
man to allude to it, except at the hazard of his 
life. 

But the change of condition is generally 
made clandestinely, by a removal to another 
section of country. How often do we meet 
people in the streets whom we should never 
suspect of being tainted with African blood but 
from some association in which they are thrown ; 
and how easy would it be for them, in a com- 
munity of strangers, to seek and obtain the as" 
sociation of white people without suspicion ? 
This is illustrated in the numerous cases in 
which Southern slaves make their escape to the 
free States, by boldly assuming the prerogatives 
of white men and women, They not unfre- 
quently take a black servant or two along with 
them in their Northern tour, by way of adding 
dignity ‘to the enterprise, and showing their 
high breeding. 

Another class of cases, which are becoming | 
very common in the South, serves to mark the | 
otherwise indefinable line which separates the 
white and black races. We allude to the new 
branch of commerce which the enterprising ne 
gro traders of the South have opened, in the kid- 
napping and sale of the poor whites. We 
record a case of the kind this week, from the 
New Orleans True Delta. 

It is also to be noted that the laws, even of | 
the Southern States, have fixed a limit to the 
terms “free negro” and “ African descent,” 
which restricts them within very reasonable 


bounds. A man cannot be prevented from 
voting in many of the Southern States, because 
he can be shown to have one-fourth of negro 
blood in his veins; and in the free States, we 
believe that the definition in the practice is still 
more favorable to an unlimited suffrage. 

Here, then, we have one mode of accounting 
for the disappearance of the free colored popu- 
lation, or rather for its slow increase, which it 
is not painful to humane minds to reflect upon. 
We believe that it will in a great measure ex- 
plain the “facts” dwelt upon with so much 
pleasure by the Journal of Commerce. The 
race is not dying out, but fading out. Cruel 
laws and usages have not prevented its increase, 
but have caused an annual crop of desertions to 
the strong side; and it is not improbable that 
the Sham Democracy, and the Sham Christian- 
ity which upholds Slavery, have derived more 
than one of their leading advocates from this 
class of deserters from the lower stratum. 

But there is another drain upon the class of | 
free colored people to be mentioned. We al- | 
lude to the practice of kindnapping them, and 
selling them into Slavery. There is no justice | 
for free negroes, especially in the South, and | 
the task of kidnapping has become an easy one ; | 
hundreds are sold into Slavery every year, al- | 
most without a murmur or complaint. Occa- | 
sionally, good men, slaveholders, step forward, | 
ard rescue the victims ; but, as a general rule, | 
such transactions are managed so adroitly, that | 
nothing is heard of them until too late. Men who | 
dare to enslave white people, will not scruple 
long at spiriting off the poor, helpless, friend- 
less free negroes. 











We have no disposition to dispute the “facts” | 
of the Journal of Commerce; but we have felt 
it due to truth to add the above to them, and 
thus submit them to the judgment of the pub- 
lic. 


NON-INTERVENTION AT HOME — IN. 
TERVENTION ABROAD. 





The Washington States advocates a sort of 
qualified non-intervention by Congress in the 
affairs of the Territories, but it is decidedly in 
favor of intervention abroad, It says: 

“Ag respects Mexico, it is assuredly high 
time for the United States to abandon the doc- 
trine of non-interference. It is an admitted 
truism, that a private individual has no prima 
facie right to enter the house of his neighbor ; 
but if he ascertains that his neighbor has a 
quantity of gunpowder stored away in that 
house, and is in the habit of casting coals of 
fire among the kegs containing it, the duty de- 
volves upon him, upon the principle of self-se- 
curity, to interfere. As it is with individuals, 
so it is with neighboring countries. 

“ The well-being of the United States is se- 
viously endangered by the demoralized condi 
tion of Mexico,” 


| reveals a case in point, which it would be well 


| terday. 


| teen years of age, in August, 1857, ran away 


| held her there as a slave for seven or eight 


or right commences. These only pertain to the 
Risser whieh is ‘right,’ and cannot be elaim- 
ed for the inhumanity and injustice to which it 
stands in contrast, and whose wrongs and tor- 
tures it ends.” 


THE VIRGINIA ELECTION. 


At one time, the Opposition had high hopes 
of carrying Virginia; but, as the returns slowly 
come in from the remote counties, it is found that 
the people have voted, as usual, for the candidates 
of the Sham Democracy. We haye no regrets 
over the result. Theré was no pfin¢iple at issue. 
The candidates of both parties labored day and 
night to demonstrate their allegiance to Sla- 
very, and to prove their adversaries “ unsound.” 
Of the two priacipal rivals, we think that 
Goggin succeeded best in vindicating his con- 
sistent allegiance to Slavery. Letcher was 
proven to have been an Emancipationist within 
the last ten years; and yet the popular ear has 
become so completely blunted, that the charge 
affected him less seriously than we had reason 
to expect. We regard his election, under the 
circumstances, as a hopeful sign. It indicates 
that the climax of Pro-Slavery ultraism has 
been passed, and that in future we may look 
for a larger share of common sense in the poli- 
tics of that State. Letcher recanted his Eman- 
cipationism, but nobody believes that he is a 
sincere convert to the preposterous nonsense 
which maintains that Slavery is a moral, social, 
and political blessing. He ktiows that Slavery 
is the curse of Virginia, just as Henry A. Wise 
knows it, and virtually admitted it in his letter, 
written in 1854, to the Rev. Nehemiah Adams. 

Slavery fanaticism is running out in Vir- 
ginia. The tide has begun to recede, and we 
confidently look forward, at no distant day, to 
the triumph of Reason, Justice, and Freedom. 

The Opposition ef Virginia have learned an 
invaluable lesson. They now see the folly of 
trying to underbid the Sham Democracy for 
the support of the slaveholding interest. They 
must content themselves with perpetual ban- 
ishment from office, until they succeed on the 
basis of liberal principles. They must look to 
the Republican party of the North for sympa- 
thy and support; and they must set aside the 
small politicians who have misled them. 

The Northern “ Opposition,” too, which has 
held aloof hitherto from the Republican party, 
must now see their folly. They have seen their 
friends in Virginia beaten by the Sham De- 
mocracy, under cireumstances more favorable 
to success than they can possibly hope for in 
1860. They have seen a popular and eloquent 
Pro-Slavery Virginia Whig beaten several thou- 





sands by plain John Letcher, with his Free- 
What, then, 
can they hope, in a contest in which their can- 
didate must be acceptable to the great Repub- 
lican party of the North? 
Bates, or Botts, as their standard-bearer, nomi- 
nated by a Semi-Republican Convention, what 
Southern State could they hope to carry? And 
how many Northern States would he lose for 
every Southern one he should gain? It is 
childish to look for ‘“ Opposition” suecess in 
any Southern State, except on principles which 
will be fatal to success,in the free States. 


Soilism of 1847-’8-’9 to carry. 


Even with Bell, 


—_—— 


AN ARKANSAS WHITE GIRL SOLD AS 
SLAVE, 





When the Slavery Oligarchy of Arkansas 
adopted a law for the sale of the freé negroes, 
it was time for the poor whites to look out. 
The following proceedings of a Louisiana court 


for the “ poor whites” to heed; but, unluckily, 
the class most liable to be victimized cannot 
read : 
From the New Orleans True Delta 

Firrn Disrricr Courr—Judge Eggleston. 
The Kidnapping Case-Verdict in Favor of 
the Plaintiff-—The case of Alexina Morrison 
vs. James White, of Jefferson, to which we al 
luded a couple of days ago, was concluded yes 


The plaintiff, a young girl now about seven- 
from the slave yard of James White, who had 


months previously. She claimed protection 
from the people of Carrollton, obtained general 
sympathy, and the especial protection of Wil- 
liam Dennison. Her story, in effect, was, that 
she was born of free and white parents, but had 
been kidnapped from her residence in Arkan- 
sas, in the early part of January, 1857, brought 
to Louisiana, and sold into Slavery, the de- 
fendant paying $750, and obtaining a bill of 
sale from her alleged master, J. G. Haliburton, 

The court was appealed to, to determine her 
status, and pronounce her free. There was a 
mistrial, however, and the venue was changed 
to New Orleans, 

On the trial of the cause in this court, the 
chief evidence for the plaintiff was the expert 
testimony of scientific gentlemen in regard to 
the absence of any physical evidence that the 
plaintiff was of African descent. And for the 
defendant, the chief reliance was placed on 
the bill of sale from Haliburton, and held by 
White. The skirmishing between counsel on 
the admission and rejection of evidence was 
spirited and frequent, and any amount of ex- 
ceptions were promised by defendant’s coun- 





The States denies to the Federal Govern 


United States, but it sees no constitutional im- 
pediment to an interference with the independ- 
ent country from which we acquired those Ter- 
ritories. We are utterly at a loss to reconcile 
these two positions. The supposition of a gun- 
powder plot is as predicable of our own as of 
foreign territories; and we think that there is 
at present far more likelihood of danger to the 
welfare of this country from the establishment 
of polygamy in Utab, than from the anarchy 
which prevails in Mexico. Her anarchy may 
tablishment of polygamy in Utah, and the ad. 
mission of a State into the Union with that im- 
moral, unchristian, and detestable relic of bar- 
barism, will sap the foundations of public mo- 
rality in the whole Union. 

We apprehend that the illogical position of 
the States resulis from its great solicitude for 
the extension of Slavery. 
gress with the Territories is rendered supertiu 
ous, upon the theory recognised by that journal, 
that the Constitution and the Supreme Court 


Intervention by Con- 


permanently establish Slavery ; while in foreign 
States no such theory holds good. Intervention 
therefore becomes necessary, in order to bring 
the foreign territory under the charmed influ- 
ence of the Dred Scott decision. 


Suavery anp THe Stave Trapve.—The fol 
lowing resolution was proposed in the recent 
Southern Convention, by Mr, Spratt, of South 
Carolina, and was adopted, either literally or 
substantially, by that body : 

“ Resolved, That Slavery is right, and that, 


- | being right, there can be no wrong in the natu- 
ral means to its formation.” 


It says : 


institation ; and for 
connected with its 
anevil. It is in if 





ment the right to interfere in the local affairs | 
of Utah and New Mexico, which belong to the | 


occasion us the loss of some trade, but the es- | 


The Charleston News, we are gratified to | 
perceive, opposes the nefarious foreign traflic, | 
but en grounds utterly illogical and untenable. 


“Here the question in dispute is coolly as- 
sumed as a premise, and the first source of the 
errors of the slave trade agitators. Slavery at 
the South is a beneficent and useful industrial 
this reason, and for none 
igia, it is a good, and not 

valuable and ameliora- 


sel to the ruling of the court—one of the gen- 
| tlemen remarking, soddo voce, that if they offered 
| the Bible, it would be ruled out. 

Mr, Phillips opened the case for the defend- 
ant, and was followed by Mr. Scott (Jefferson 
Parish District Attorney) for the plaintiff. 
Mr. Roselius then took up the argument for 
the defendant, and did it in his usual eloquent 
and forcible manner. He based his argument 
on what he denominated the clear principle of 
law, that when persons went into a court of 
justice, and made certain allegations, they 
were bound to prove them, unless admitted 
by the opposite party. He characterized the 
story of the plaintiff, about her parentage and 
kidnapping, as a romance which had vanished 
into thin air, for not a particle of evidence had 
been offered to show that either of the state- 
ments were true; aud it was passing strange 
| that such a transaction should have taken 
| place in the town of Little Rock, containing 
| nine or twelve thousand inhabitants, and yet 
| produce neither comment nor excitement ; and 

counsel urged the fact that plaintiff had not 
claimed her freedom because she had brown 
| hair, or fair skin, or blue eyes, but because she 
| had been born free, and was kidnapped. 
It being three o'clock when Me toselius 

| finished, the court ordered an adjournment, 
but was subsequently persuaded by Mr. Clack 
| to hear him close the argument, promising not 
| to detain the court and jury longer than twenty 
| minutes, Counsel had not much time, bat 
| made excellent use of it. He started out by 
| asserting that the argument of Mr. Roselius, 
that the plantiff was bound to prove the allega- 

| tions, Was erroneous in so far as the case at the 
| bar was concerned. Ifa party clamed freedom, 
and absence of physical evidence of being of 
| African descent was apparent, then the burden 
of proving Slavery from birth lay on the oppo- 

| site party. Mr. Clack touched on other points 
| of the case, and closed within the prescribed 
| lime, 
| The Judge then charged the jury—a charge 
which Mr. Roselius requested the court in ac- 





——_—— 
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_ “NEGRO DESPOTISM.” 

We beg our Southern friends not to charge 
this riew term of reproach to the “Black Re- 
publi¢aps.” We find it for the first time in the 
central organ of the Maine Democracy, the 
Age, a paper which has waged relentless war 
against the Republican party from its organi- 
gation to the present time. An angry contro- 
versy has arisen in the ranks of the party in 
that State, upon the true intent and meaning 
of the Cincinnati platform, The more depend- 
elit portion of the party, whose leaders subsist 
upon Kederal bounty, insist upon understand- 
ing the platform in its legitimate sense, as in- 
terpreted by President Buchanan since his elec- 
tion, This true sense, as our readers know, 
fixes Slavery upon the Territories irrevocably, 
by utterly forbidding Territorial legislation for 
its exclusion. This Southern view of the ques- 
tion works remarkably well in practice south 
of Mason and Dixon's line; but, north of it, 
the champions of Sham Democracy have found 
it to be an intolerable load. So thoroughly dis- 
gusted have the Democratic masses in the free 
States, and those who aspire to lead them, be- 
come, that they are rapidly falling back upon 
the doctrine of popular sovereignty as it was 
first proclaimed, unencumbered by the Dred 
S ott decision, They insist that the people of 
the Territories have the unqualified right to 
establish or abolish Slavery—thus going far be- 
youd Judge Douglas, who, as an endorser of 
the Dred Scott decision, only claimed that the 
Territories might adopt unfriendly legislation. 
This new. wing of the Northern Democracy 
would seem to have absorbed the whole party 
in Maine, with the exception of the Federal of- 
fice-holders and the subsidized press. It as- 
sumes ground in favor of ultra popular sover- 
eignty, witha strong leaning towards free soil. 
The tone and temper which pervades it may be 
inferred from the following extracts. The Au- 
gusta (Maine) Age says : 

“ Has the Supreme Court decided that a Ter- 
ritorial Legislature cannot constitutionally abol- 
ish or forbid the introduction of Slavery within 
its limits ? 

“ The advocates of Negro Despotism assert 
that the court has so decided. We affirm that 
it has not. Every man of common sense, who 
is familiar with the political and legislative his- 
tory of the country, and the duties and powers 
of the Judiciary, knows that is utterly impossi- 


ble for the Supreme Court to have made any 
such decision.” 





’ 


The phrase “ Negro Despotism ” occurs re- 
peatedly in the same paper from which we make 
the foregoing extract, and we find in it similar 
sentiments extracted from other “ Democratic” 
organs in the State. 

The Southern Propagandists of Slavery pro- 
fess to regard “ popular sovereignty ” as “ the 
worst form of Abolitionism.” They may rest 
assured that “ popular sovereignty,” or Repub- 
licanism, will carry every Northern State. “ De- 
mocracy,” as it is understood at the South, can 
never again make even a show of fight in that 
The thousand Administration 
votes cast in }Ilinois during the late contest be- 
tween Douglas and Lincoln was about equal to 
the best achievement that downright Lecomp- 
tonism will ever make outside of the slavehold- 
ing States. 


section. five 


THE NORTHERN REPUBLICANS AND 
SOUTHERN “OPPOSITION.” 


The sympathy of certain Northern Republi- 
cans with the unprincipled Opposition of the 
South is one of the most remarkable phenome” 
na of the day. This Southern Opposition, in 
order to underbid the Black Democracy for the 
support and confidence of the slave interest, 
has, with some honorable exceptions which we 
take pleasure in noting, taken decided and (in 
Kentucky) ultra Pro-Slavery ground. The can- 
didates and newspaper organs of this hybrid 
party habitually denounce the Republicans as 
“sectionalists,” “fanatics,” “ traitors,” and 
“ Black Republicans ;” and yet, with a meek- 
ness which might command our respect if it 
were the offspring of a Christian spirit, Repub- 
licans still cling to the hope of a union with the 
Southern Opposition. They are willing to 
unite on any terms that will secure success. 
They are plainly told that they must abandon 
their name and their principles—that they must 
support the candidates who shall be tendered 
to them by the Southerners; and they are con- 
tent with these humiliating conditions! 

It is well known that the electoral vote of not 
more than one or two Southern States, and 
they the smallest, can be secured for any can- 
didates whom they themselves may select. It 
is known that the “ Americans” or Whigs in 
the free States, who stand aloof from the Re- 
publican party, are but a handful ; that they 
cannot cast one-fifth of the vote in any one of 
them, and that the utmost they can do is to 
hold the balance of power between the Repub- 
licans and the Black Democracy; yet they 





modestly demand of the Republicans a surren- 
der of their name, their organization, their | 
principles, and their candidates ! 
dence go further? 


Could impu. | 
And what must we think of | 
men,-claiming to be Republicans, who have the 
patience to listen to the insulting demand ? 

As a specimen of the high estimate placed 
upon this Southern “ opposition” by certain 
Northern Republicans, we cite the following 
from the Boston Atlas and Bee: 

“ Although Goggin has not been elected, he 
has made a noble run, and the effect of the 
Virginia election upon Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky will be by no means encouraging to the 
cause of spurious Democracy.” 

If Mr. Goggin oecupied the position of Mr. 
Botts, we could sympathize in this high esti- 
mate of his “ noble run ;” but the fact is far 
otherwise. Goggin, as the canvass proceeded, 
waxed warmer and warmer in the cause of 
Slavery; and his great point was, to show that 
he was more Pro-Slavery than Letcher, who 
had apostatized from the honorable faith he 
hele ten years ago. Goggin habitually de- 
nounced Republicans in the coarsest language ; 
and in one of his last speeches he spoke of the 
National Evra as the “ vilest abolition sheet 
printed on Southern soil.” 

Such is the man whom the Boston Adlas and 
Bee characterizes as having made a “ noble 
run” for the office of Governor, 

The same Republican journal felicitates its 
readers upon the probable effect of Goggin’s 
“noble ran,” upon the elections which are yet 
to take place in Tennessee and Kentucky. The 
following extracts from the Louisville Journal, 
the organ of the Kentucky Opposition, will 
show how eminently desirable to Republicans 
a victory of that party must be. It will be 
seen, as we have heretofore informed our read- 








cordance with code of practice to write out, for 
sn datenges to except to it from beginning to 
eha. 

The jury then retired, and, after a few minutes 
deliberation, brought in a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, and through their foreman presented her 
with a “ purse”—the $12 fees allowed them 
for performing one of the duties of citizens. 
The episode ¢ccasioned some merriment 
amongst the large delegation of counsel and 
others in court. 


J 





Tue Presipent’s Procress.—President Bu- 
chanan has been on a visit to Chapel Hill, the 





+ | seat of the University of North Carolina, to at- 
— - to races. On the other hand Afri- 
A Dean Crock, —The clock at Westusinster, | @0r excusable in not pointing out. The free jon Phegel is, in ilself, from rusher ogra tend the Commenceme nt. He was received 
bt ugiwnd, has cust the nation $110,000, Panch colored population of the Union, North and its consummation, an outrage, a cruelty, a de- with great enthusiasm by the people. In a 
cays bs 9 strong of the homely | South, is composed chiefly of persons of mixed | moralization to all parties, robbery and murcer | public speech, he disclaimed being a candi- 
trath, “ Time ie money, blood and every generation teuds, by further | combined — apie pees eeteny ont em date for re-election. Considering his eminent 
igre ‘ulercuurse with the whites, to reduce the a vt of horrors. Jt is gnly when | success in the administration of publi affairs, 
Why is the Ohio river likesdewakerd? Be | sortion of African blood. The result is, that | voyage closed—the dead buried | "sO nounded popalarit eae red 
enese it takes in the “ yours past in the « and the remaining sufferers turned | “"° * poperarsty =P 
«we rye x getee ° Licking ” at Clncinanti, | b#™dreds, and perhaps thousands, of this down. | over, for Re first time, to Christian charities | for bimaseif, we cannot too highly commend thjs 
ped © Pails” at Louwville. tedden class annually emerge from it, aud pass | and a wasters protection, that either humauity | act of self-denial. 


ers, that they demand Congressional legislation 
| for the protection of Slavery in the Territories ; 
| and, as a matter of course, all Republicans who 
| sympathize in that object will devoutly pray 
for the success of the Kentucky opposition : 

“Suppose a Territorial Legislature should 
impose an annual tax on every at such 
rates as to drive the prperty out of the Terri- 
tory by destroying its value, is the owner to 
have no redress? Admit the argument of the 
Journal, and Sila is forever excluded ‘from 
the Territories ; that is the motive which 

ridiculous 





‘vith aliens ‘who have learned to live on 
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serve their own selfish ends? It is ile to 
that these rights are to be held-in Sheva 
during the entire Territorial condition. It is 
mockery to acknowledge these i and yet 
advocate an interregnum during w no pa 
tection is afforded to these rights, no matter to 
what extent they may be invaded. If the peo- 
ple of the South cannot see through this flimsy 
ge ite deserve to be gulled and cheat- 
ed. If Mr. Magoffin, Mr. Holt, and the other 
Democratic candidates before the people of 
Kentucky, looking forward to gain the abolition 
sympathies of the North for the Presidential 
campaign in 1860, will sell their birthright for 
a mess of pottage, and the voters are willing to 
support them in their laid schemes of 
treachery, then, indeed, the South has become 
a mere cipher in the Confederacy.” 


THE REVIEW. 


The Life of James Wait, with Selections from his Cor- 
respondence. By James Petrick Muirhead, M. A., 
author of “The Origin and Progress of the Mechanical 
Iuventions of Watt,” “ Correspondence on the Discov- 
ery of the Composition of Water,” &c. Mlusttated with 
wood ents. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 
348 Broadway. 1859. For sale by Taylor & Maury» 
Washington, D.C. 

A valuable memoir of one whose name the 
world will not willingly let die, giving an in- 
teresting but all too brief account of the child- 
hood, the private and domestic life of the great 
engineer, and a sketch of his various inven- 
tions, accompanied with plates and explana- 
tions adapted to the understanding of the “ gen- 
eral reader.” We have the old story of genius, 
doggedly tenacious of life, struggling up into 
success and appreciation, against poverty, ob- 
security, and wrong-headedness. It is a note- 
worthy fact, that when the effects of Dr. Roe- 
buck, Mr. Watt’s partner, were appraised, the in- 
choate steam-engine was considered “ not worth 
a farthing ;” an appraisal which facilitated its 
transfer into the hands of Mr. Boulton, and 
consequently its completion, if that can be said 
to be completed which is subject to continual 
improvement. One case can therefore be cited, 
in which ignorance redounded to the good of 
the world. The modesty, almost amounting to 
self-distrast, that characterized the man whose 
genius has changed the face and perhaps the 
fate of nations, furnishes an instructive lesson, 
which, however, will probably go unlearnt, to 
the myriads in the ranks below, of greater pre- 
tensions but infinitely less merit. 

Another remarkable fact, of which Watt's 
experience gives an oft-repeated illustration, is, 
that no sooner is a discovery or invention pub- 
lished, than somebody else, and perhaps half a 
dozen somebodies, are immediately found to 
have discovered or invented the same thing. 
Philosophers account for it by saying that af- 
fairs being all in train, it matters not who ap- 
plies the match—as the old song says, “ if one 
won't, another will,” and very likely two or three, 
Our own private opinion is, that it is quite as 
likely to be the same great principle of human 
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nature that impels Joan, when Darby has met | hoping aud expecting that the armies of Eu-! highest benevolence. The down-trodden peo + 
a misfortune, to stand with arms a-kimbo, cry- , rope will throw open the treasures of the Vati-| ples will be glad to follow the path to free Dam 


ing out, “I told you so! I told you so!” 





The Tin Trumpet; or, Heads and Tails for the Wise and 


Waggish. A new American Edition, with Alterations | MCagre libraries that can be of the slightest use | sririt that impelled the Prisoner of Ham ané : 
and Additions. “ Misce stultitiam consiliis brevem.”— | to aliy body, pray let him have the benefit of it. the Exile of England, the structure left unfx 


Horace. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

sale as above. 

Oh, pshaw! as if we needed a motto from 
Horace to apologize for a hearty laugh, or even 
for the series of cachinnations which this vol- 
ume relentlessly demands. A good, sound, in- 
voluntary, irrepressible ha! ha! ha! is, like 
beauty, “its own excuse for being,” and ought 
to be appended as a codicil to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. So we say to the jokes, as the little 
boy said to his opponent, “ Come on, and bring 
all your brothers.” Some of the good things 
here recorded are old acquaintances, but many 
are strangers—at least to us, who are not famil- 
iar with Joe Miller. Some are unspeakably, 
though fortunately, not unlaughably, good ; 
others are outrageously bad; but then a pecu- 
liarity of puns is, that the very bad are as goed 
as the very good. It is only the just tolerable 
that are intolerable. (What power must the 
book not have, when even editorial dignity is 
scudding along the shores of a pun!) Besides 
the wit, there is a great deal of wisdom, as there 
generally is, in fact, where there is wit, notwith- 
standing what the fools say. Buy it, all ye 
dyspeptic in body and cerulean in mind. Buy 
the Tin Trumpet, all ye whe have “a lean and 
hungry look,” and blow a blast like the Hero 
of Roncesvalles—long, loud, and deep. Flock 
to the bookstore of Taylor & Maury, all ye ca- 
daverous—buy, laugh, and grow fat. 


1659. For 


The Exploits and Triumphs in Europe of Paul Morphy, 
the Chess Champion ; including an Historical Account 
of Clubs, Biographical Sketches of Famous Players, and 
vurious Information and Anecdote relaiing to the No- 
ble Game of Chess. By Pau! Morphy’s Late Secretary. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broad 
way. 1859. For sale as above. 


With a modesty as rare as it is commendable, 
the author of this work sinks his own individu- 
ality in that of the great Paul. He himself is 
by implication, as the immortal Toots remarks, 


| “of no consequence ; ” but as the Secretary of 


the Chess Champion, the conqueror of two 
worlds, he rises into comparative importance. 
He is conient to shine by a reflected light. 
When the Great Western spreads all her canvas 
and puts out to sea, he quietly lets 
—— —“ His liule bark attendant sail, 
Pur-ue the triumph, aud partake the gale ” 

But by so much as he sacrifices self, by so 
much does he exalt Paul. The book is a tran- 
script of victories. Veni, vidi, (sometimes !) 
vici, may be Morphy’s motto. Staunton, the 
English champion, concluded discretion to be 
the better part of valor, and shilly-shallied him- 
self out of the appointed contest. Harwitz be- 
lieved that 


“ He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day,” 


and obeyed the instinct of self-preservation. 
Anderssen suffered himself to be annihilated 
with Teutonic nonchalance and Christian resig- 
nation ; and Paul Morphy and his Squire have 
come home, loaded with honors from priest, 
and people, and peer, and princess, to receive 
silver chess-boards and golden men, and live 
in golden houses, and eat from golden dishes, 
for aught we know, through the remainder of 
their natural lives. Wherefore, if any one can 
show just cause why Paul Morphy should not 
forthwith be made President of these United 
States, let him now speak, or else hereafter for- 
ever hold his peace. 
Hints towards Physical Pericetion ; or, the Philosophy 
of Haman Beauty; showing how to Acquite and Re- 


tain Bodily Symmetry, Health, aad Vigor, Secure 
Long Life, and Avoid the Infi ies and Deformities of 


age. By D.H. Jacques. “ The idea of beauty of per- 

Son is synonymous with that of healh and a perfect 

organization.”-Pritchard New York: Fowler & Wells, 

Pablishers, No. 308 Broedway. 1850. 

If the title-page of this book be not a suffi- 
cient attraction to readers, no comments of ours 
would be. It is enough to say that the pre- 
cepts contained in it are founded on broad 
philosophical priaciples, and sim at nothing 
physical, mental, and moral, of which the hu- 
man being is susceptible. We do not see that 
it advances any new views, but men and wo- 
men cannot be too often told that the greatest 
asefulness demands the most perfect health, 
and that perfect health is to be obtained only 
by carrying out the beneficent designs of a 
beneficent nature. 
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they will fade from our sight 
etrical and comprehensive 
e struggle can be given with 
but that is merely the out- 
in, the color, the light and 
shade, that which gives life and glow and dis- 
tinctness to the whole, must be the work of a 
hundred hands, each bringing to his own share 
éf the task a loving heart and a reverent mind. 
Irving guides a graceful but firm and truthfal 
pencil, and Washington stands before us, “God- 
like erect, in native hogar glad.” Stuart traces 
the noble form of Nathan Hale, the “ Martyr 
Spy,” while Kapp delights in the rugged out- 
line of the Teutonic hero. Each throws a wel- 
come light on the circle of which his subject is 
the centre, and all work together for good. So 
let it be till our galleries are fall—till every 





“simple great one gone 
Forever and ever by,” 


shall stand out on the canvas, for the reverent 
study of the generations that are to come. 

The work before us is evidently written con 
amore ; yet, while it cannot lie open to the ob- 
jection of damning with faint praise, it is equal 
ly far from presenting its hero in the guise of 
an angel of light. It is a very brave, honest, 
large-hearted, generous, and affectionate, but 
withal a very quick-tempered, violent, and im- 
pulsive man that we are called upon to admire— 
a man strong in his prejudices, terrible in an- 
ger, unmeasured in invective, impatient of in- 
gratitude and injustice, very decidedly of the 
earth, earthy, but a man who won the love as 
well as the fear of his soldiers, who triumphed 
over the calumnies of narrow-minded foes, and 
commanded the respect and admiration of the 
great and good, even though their eyes were 
not blinded to his faults. 

This volume is particularly valuable as bring- 
ing before us @ man whose services in our army, 
though beyond price, were not of that brilliant 
nature which captivates the popular eye and 
heart, and who consequently never received his 
full meed of praise. Without Baron Steuben’s 
efficent and thorough organization, the Ameri- 
can army might never have been able to do and 
to suffer as it did in the cause of American lib- 
erty. 

The portrait of Lafayette which Mr. Kapp 
exhibits is very different from that which is 
limned in the hearts ofa grateful and admiring 
people, who, we fancy, will be slow to believe | 
that they have been bowing before an ideal 
shrine. 

By the way, we should be glad to be informed 
what was the meaning of the treatment which 
Mr. Kapp received from the State Department 
ia his pursuit of materials for his book. As 
the case stands in his prefuce—and we have | 
never seen it contradicted—it is certainly a 
very remarkable instance of official discourtesy. 
When the whole civilized world is confidently | 





| can, it is surely ill-timed to turn the key on our | 


| own archives. 


If we have anything in our 
| 


| Mr, Kapp attributes it to jealousy of himself as 


| aforeigner. We could hope that there was no 
individual in our land, out of pinafores, who was 
so ineffably bullet-headed as not to be aware of 
the self-evident proposition that genius knows 
no nationality—that the fraternity of science 
and literature is an open guild to all who have 
brains enough to enter its sacred precincts. 
But if, as Lady Mary Wortley Montayue re 
marks, the fools are nine out of every ten of 
one’s acquaintance, it is not impossible that a | 
fool may have crept into our State Department, 
and be now developing itself in the form of 
some petty upstart underling—even with an | 
Administration so pure, wise, and eclectic, as 
that under which we now have the privilege to | 
live. 
The Boy’s Book of Mo fern Travel and Adventure. By | 
Meredith Jones, author of“ The Children’s Bible Pi>iure 
Book,” etc. With eightillustrations by William Harvey. 
New York: Appleton & Co., ‘46 and 343 Broadway | 
1859. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Wachington, D C 
If you are not a boy, as ten to one you are | 
not, but still have a “ hankering” after what | 
used to delight you when you were a boy, as | 
twenty to one you have—if, for instance, you 
would iike to eat sour milk with the Reykjavi- 
kers; or boil an egg in the great Cieyser; or 
creep out of the one hundred and fifty tons of | 
coal that the wild wind and mad ocean sent 
erashing over the decks @&the Agamemnon; 
or angle on the sunny Saranac for trout— 
weight ten pounds—and cuéch him; or tumble 
down a Rocky mountain ravine, light on your 
back, and spring up again the next minute as 
good as new; or gaze with Conimodore Perry 
on the bewitching black teeth of the lovely 
Japanise dames ; or stand in front of the guns 
of the Chinese army, the only place we are as- 
sured from which you can observe them with 
safety ; or delve with Mr. Layard among the 
ruins of Nineveh afer winged bulls “and such 
small deer ’—we wonder, by the way, why Mr. 
Layard should take so much trouble, when he 
could get plenty of them nearer home, at least, 
judging by the number of Irish bulls that have 
been flying about the world from a period be- 
yond the memory of the oldest inhabitant ; or 
shoot a rhinoceros on the banks of the Nile ; 
or be shot by a Mexican ragamuffin in the 
gorges of Amatitlan ; or bag an eider-duck on 
the fiords of Norway; or harpoon a whale in 
the North Pacific; or fry into a madman on the 
Irrawaddi; or “ squat like a toad” in the pres. 
ence-chamber of his majesty of Ava; if you 
would like to do any or all of these things, but are 
not of a nomadic turn, and if you are too lazy 
to wade through the books of travel, wherein 
such things are done—as you probably are 
during this warm weather, if you have a well- 
regulated mind—why, you can buy this book, 
ostensibly for the children; but we have no 
doubt you will dispateh it yourself “from a to 
ézzard”’ betore it leaves your hands. 





To Caha and Back. A Vacation Voyage. By Richard 
Henry Dana, jan., author of “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” ete, ete. Boston: Tickuor & Fields. 1960 
For eale by Taylor & Maary. 

Since, in addition to our own domestic 
troubles, we have had Cuba foisted upon ys, 
everything relating to her has a peculiar interest. 
Mr. Dana, already favorably known in the 
literary world, gives us, in this unpretending 
little volume, the results of a féw months per- 
sonal inspection. The testimony of an intelli- 
gent unprejudiced, and reliable eye-witness is 
of more value than reams of conjecture or in- 
ference drawn from apocryphal premises, 
Professing to present ouly a chatty, familiar 
account of a vacation visit, he furnishes valua- 
ble information concerning the soil, climate 
productions, religion, politics, and social status 
of Cuba. We cannot think a perusal of his 
book will generate a very vehement desire for 


immediate annexation, 
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the pen, and taken up the sword; at whow 


| of a new Atlantic cable. 


worlds, Mrs. Dr. Hatch, the celebrated spirit 
| ualist, has discuvered that the “ essential prin 
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policy, the great ends and the immediate 
which he had in view, the fruits of his Partial 
success, and the causes of his untimely fa), Of 
course, all this can be gathered from an xen. 
rate history of his life and reign, if inde 
such a thing exists ; but here we have it ready 
made—his principles and plans abstracted fro, 
the stirring events which partly developed ga, 
partly concealed them—his principles, at ley, 
as they appeared to the son of Queen Hortensy. 
Looking thus at the mere frame-work, the sks) 
eton unclothed upon, with nerve, and muse, 
and skin, we are im pressed anew wita the grand 
eur of the mind that conceived and the ski] 
of the hand that wrought. Fighting incess. 
ly, sometimes at the head of nations againg, , 
nation, sometimes single-handed against 7, 
| rope, it is wonderful to see how much he ay 
ually accomplished for the material Prosperity 
of his people. As is justly remarked, what }, 
did, was done in the intervals of battles. Cut 
off prematurely, before his thoughts had become 
fully consolidated into institutions, the Vitality 
of his system was such. that it survived the o 
ile and death of its founder, withstood the 
shocks of its foes, and to-day, after fifty year 
of trial, commands the admiration of the 
world. 

‘Among the petty princes of Europe he wali 
ed, a god, and the marks of his footsteps are 
still visible. “In France, the realization of bis 
| ideas, under other names or other forms, js 
| manded without cessation. Ifa great measure 
| or @ great work is put in execution, it is gener 
| ally a project of Napoleon, which is proceeded 
| with or finished. Every act of power, every 
proposition of the Chambers, places itself unde, 
the gis of Napoleon, in order to secure pope 
| larity; and upon a word fallea from his lips, 
a whole system is built.” 
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| It is his policy which 
now 


© Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm, 





| that threatens Europe. 
| It was his nephew who wrote, in 1839; “J 
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power with arms, I can at least attempt to d& 
| fend his memory with the pen.” 










It is the same 











has become in reality a defender of his throne 


| and a propagator of his ideas, has laid dow 
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beck and nod Europe remains quieacent o 
rushes to battle. Whether it be personal 4 
grandizement, political power, or abstract lov 
of justice, that has moved him to arm ink 
fence of the oppressed nationalities, the caw By 
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The greatest selfishness often employs the sanx 
means and conduces to the same ends as th 
















dom, whosesoever hand points the way. If the 
Kmperor of France is animated by the sane J 
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It is rumored that Madame Jessie White # 
Mario and her husband took passage under a 
sumed names in the Ocean Queen, which sailed 
on the 21st. (1 

Senator Douglas has gone South to look after 
his plantation, which is at present under the i 
waters of the Mississippi. The honorable Se 
ator’s Presidential chances would have beer 
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Mr, Cyrus W. Field sailed last week in the 
Persia, to renew his labors for the manufacture 



















After a prolonged investigation in several he uses 
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ciple of life is a sweet substance resembling 
honey.” Such being the fact, we could point 
out several individuals who must be very mp 



















ment of 
Mr. James T. Fields, the well-known pub party: 
lisher of Boston, sailed for Europe on Wednes “ The 
day, in the Canada. Rufus Choate had engaged Americ 
passage, but was prevented by a sudden il!nes Black 
overwhel 





from leaving. 
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The Northwestern Christian Advocate devies 
the paragraph going the rounds, stating the 
Bishop Janes gave a Masonic sign, and thw 
dispersed the Texas mob, and terms it an “ id 
otic statement.” 




















He did no such thing, forth FR 
best of reasons—he don’t know how. 











Gen. G. J. Pillow, whose son was lost by the 
explosion of the St. Nicholas on the Mississipp. 
has recovered twenty-three bodies from the 
















































river, but that of his son is not among them. rid paris 
Mr. Crittenden seeing to entertain no Pres “et 
dential aspirations. In reply to a suggestion will be ¢ 
| that he miht be the candidate of the Repu! cratic fo 
| lican party, he is reported to have said- a] can hesj 
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| would not « arty a single Southern State as your error the 

candidate ; and how many would you car ted -—and 

North, with me for your candidate? The party for —wh 

would sink me in @ slave State, and I shovld ‘nto, we 
Sout, 


sink the party in the free States, No, sir! ! 
is not your policy to take up a Southern sl” 
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Mr. Trollope, the novelist, and the son of th glad to § 
novelist, was at Florence during the rece! the slay 
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revolution there, and took a prominent partis! 
In the absence of Count Sartiges, M. le ' 

count de Freillard, First Secretary of the 

French Legation, will conduct its busness, 














with the title of Chargé d’ Affaires. wient 
Mera-Morpuy-sis.—The New York Ledge trade, 


hes added to its attractions by the pur-chess 
Mr. Paul Morphy on “exceedingly liber! 
terms. The Ledger ought to be called the ms 
strom, since it sucks in everything that cow 
within its reach. 

The wife of Douglas Jerrold died early in Mss: 
She did not long survive her husband. 

The Charleston Mercury vindicates the # 
publican party from the charge of disunions= 
It says: “Disunion would be fatal in ¢*’ 
point of view to Black Republicanism. I 
the strongest Union party in the country. m 
Mercury is an advocate of disunion. 

The Printe of Wales, while oa bis ree 
visit to Rome, purchased Miss Hosmer's s 
little statue of Pack on @ Mushroom, >” 
has attracted so much attention. 

A. T. Stewart, the well known dry 
merchant of New York, has bought Powe’ 
Greek Slave. It is to be placed in his 
lishment, where it will very proper!y repres™ 
Miss Flora McFlimsey. 

The American Geographical and Suatistics 
Society commemorated the death of Alex 
Humboldt on the evening of the 2d inst. *” 
fessor Morse, Baron Professors Leb 
and Guyot of Columbia College, Prefe# 
Bache, George Bancroft, Heury Grinnell, 
other distinguished citizens, were preset w! 
took part in the proceedings, 

Bishop Potter, of Pennsylvania, recent} 
ficiated at religious services held ate. 
American 
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